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Honesty as an Architectural Virtue. 


recently over. 
shadowed the 





to our readers to trace to their native rookery, 
[a one place we are proniised the gratification 
of the “ fitting” of ornamental fagades on to 
useful practical buildings, which must, therefore, 
naturally be supposed to have but a mean and 


physiognomy of their own. In 
we are told of the disjanction which 


ust be effected between the science and the 
art of architecture. The idea which underlies 
not only these utterances, bat the general 
opinion of the mass of those who trouble them-. 
selves to think on the subject, is, that there is. 








an essential difference between structural and 
pictorial beauty; and it is as tending ‘to throw 
4 fall light on this very mischievous error that 


| Petribution, have been discovered to have left {his own work. “I took very great pains,” he 


behind him only an unexplaiaed deficit, or some-| may say, “ and, indeed, I think I overcame no 


PERFECT flock | times an equally unexplained family of ohildrep, | small amount of difficulty, but if I had to do it 
of hints, sugges- |The honesty which causes this kind of pitying or | Over again, with my previous experience, I could 
tions, counsels, even of affectionate regard is simply that, so far do something better.’’ 
lamentations, | as it exists at all, of not telling lies; or rather 
warnings, hopes, ‘ot not putting matters in such a light as may | vapours of which we have spoken as veiling the 

and fears have be most agreeable tothe sympathies of others. | relations of structure and of ornament must in 


Before a vital and ener- 
getic honesty of this kind, all those mists and 








This kind of honesty is sometimes applied to | due time disappear. 
building. A man will declaim against the im.) For the thoroughly honest architect wil! 
portance of stuceo, and will give you hideous) be content with no perfanctory work. While, 
brickwork in place of it. “Honest brick and/on the one hand, he will scorn the tempta- 
mortar,” he calls it. Bat he omits to mention | tion to filch an elevation here, a detail 
two points. One, that the imperfections of there, a dodge in a third place, he will 
English stacco are mainly dae to the very rade equally avoid the idle vanity of endeavouring, 
and imperfect way ia which we treat our lime. | more Germanico, to project his work from his 
Those who are most familiar with the use made | inner consciousness. Whatever be the magni- 
of this material in Italy, from scagliola work to tade of his task, honesty will impel him not 
the preparation for fresco painting, will be aware | only to give te it mature consideration, but to 
that this is the case. Secondly, while there is, throw on that consideration ail the light that is 
a real beauty in brickwork, it requires so much | @ccessible from experience. Thus, if it be the 
care in the selection of clay, and in the making, | case of a public building, the honest architect 


ren 
a ae 2 
a ee, 


| hand, and excuses that slovenliness of his work 


burning, and laying of bricks, to inaure it, that 

ble brickwork is almost a lost art in England. 
Oar honest friend, therefore, only gives the 
cheapest and meanest material that comes to 





by calling it “honest.” 


If mere want of disguise, or of decency of | 


will not only stady site, purpose, accessible 
materials, harmony of pictorial effect with 
surroundings, aad the like, but he will be 
entirely unsatisfied until he has learned how the 
like requirements have been met, in any similar 
cases, by the greatest masters of his art. It is 
only when thus fally informed that he will 


we ask for attention to a few words on the clothing, be thus unworthy of the name of allow the wing tohis own imagination, A flight 


mach misrepresented virtue of Honesty. 

In the abstract, and apart from that special 
form of the virtue which is essential to the 
character of a great architect, the name of 
Honesty is perhaps more abused than that of any 
other ethical or intellectual virtue. It is applied | 


definition of that virtac; a quality which, in| 


fact, we take to be clovely akin to what Mr. 
Ruskin means by the “lamp of trath” ? 

Trae honesty we take to be a native instinct 
of duty, worthily and nnweariedly called into 
exercise. Its first action is reflective, inward, 





‘honesty, what, it may be asked, is the trae | thus prepared will be sure to strike the quarry. 


Precisely the same sort of study is required as 
to the relations of stractural and of pictorial 
beauty. If it be possible to draw aline between 
the two, we should draw it between form and 
colour; but colour is rarely very much at the 
choice of the architect. In nature we see the 


as the cloak of ignorance, as the apology for bad | 
The man | formative of character. Applying this defini-| most pompous‘and gorgeous displays of colour 


manners, or even for worse purposes. 
who, without regard to time, place, or company, 
ratifies his y by blarting out his crade 


notions on any possible: subject, is too often 
called an honest fellow. In fact, he is only so 
be 


adopted the disguise of ineivility, have lived for 
years under the title of “ Honest Tom Speak- 
forth,” and at Jength, generally too late for baman 





tion to the architect, it is easy to see that such 
& virtue is the very fountain of excellence. For 
that instinct of duty will leave the owner no 
rest until his work is the best that his know. 
ledge, his skill, and his opportanities will allow, 
Not only so, but his conscience will not allow 
him to pretermit any possible means or occasion, 
either of improving his own knowledge and skill, 
or of making more and more of his opportunities. 
Such a principle is the very spring of artistic 
and scientific growth. The man who is in this 
sense honest, will never be wholly satisfied with 





accompanying the most vague and nnoertain 
forms, as in the hues of the sunrise or sunset. 
That is something apart from any stractarel 
art; it is not attainable by any imitation within 
the powers of the architect or of the sculptor, 
and but very fesbly by the painter. Colour, 
with the architect, is usually imposed on him by 
the choice of materials. He may call in rich 
marbles, nobly stained windows, painted walls 
and ceilings, for purely decorative parposes, 
when motive demands and when funds allow’ 
bat these are bat subservient to his true art. 
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= —— ome 
We are very much inclined to hold, first, that all 
true architectural ornament is that of form; and, 
secondly, that allexcellent architecturalornament 
has its origin in structural reasons or in order to 
emphasise them. Such, there is no doubt, isthe 
ease with all the exquisite forms of pure Grecian 
architecture; such, to a great extent, is the case 
with Gothic design. We may make one excep- 
tion in the case of foliated decoration, but even 
in that, the idea of structure is not wholly 
absent. In those parts of Italy where the build- 
ing stone is so soft and homogeneous in its nature 
as to tempt the sculptor to indulge his fancy, 
awreath of foliage may be cast over a lintel, or 
twined round some architectural feature; but 
such an adornment is never found without a 
motive; we never seo a bit of exquisite soulp- 
ture stuck against a blank unmeaning space. 
This kind of decoration rather springs from the 
habit of decking temples and shrines with 
flowers and foliage on festal occasions, a simple 
adornment of the structure which the natural 
instinct of the sculptor has led him to perpetuate 
stone. 


in 

With this idea of the genesis of true archi- 
tectural ornament before us, the idea of the dis- 
janction of the structural and of the ornamental 
is at once seen to be incorrect. And here it is 
well to note, that it is very easy to be mis- 
guided by a false analogy drawn from organic 
life. If we take the most beautifal of the 
works of Nature, a beautiful human form, we 
find a wonderful economy to be displayed in the 
disposition of the structural and of the pictorial 
elements. The skeleton, highly scientific as it 
is in its structure, has not had a single deco- 
rative gift bestowed upon it. If we look at the 
joints, for example, while they show the most 
admirable adaptation of material to obtain the 
maxima of strength, mobility in the required 
direction and in no other, and lightness (often 
conflicting requisites), we find no attention given 
to elegance of curve, In point of fact we think 
that the skeleton is a very ugly structure. But 
beauty would have been wasted here, except in 
the direction of linear proportion, and in that, in 
the most perfect forms, precisely this element 
of beauty is conspicuous. For a structure that 
was to be imbedded in muscles, covered with a 
flowing contour of dainty flesh, robed in a 
brilliant skin, and adorned by a decorative veil 
more beautiful than any but the most exquisite 
feathers, the study of elegant curves of outline 
would have been thrown away. Nay, more, it 
would been injurious. To give gracefal curves 
to the bones of the skeleton would more than 
double their weight. 

The reverse of this is the case with the work 
of the architect. His problem is more simple. 
He has not to provide for motion. Lightness is 
not so much an object with him as the reverse. 
He requires weight enough to enable his strac- 
tures to remain unmoved, whatever be the 
pressure of the inmates on the floors, or that of 
the storm on the walls and roof. Again, his 
stracture is, or should be, homogeneous. He 
has not to cover his skeleton with a second 
order of material, destined for motor purposes. 
There are no muscles in architecture; and if 
there be a skin, it is only in order to veil the 
of an ignoble material for the bones. It is 
rather to the of the turtle, or the 
jointed armour of the fieh of the earliest seas, 
than to any other example afforded by the 
animal world, that the architect must look for 
illustration of the way in which rib is made to 
spread out into wall. The work of the architect 
a op bag so oa peg een the skeleton, 

m deman idden, furnishes, if 
ately treated, the most exquisite kind 
of m. What are the flying ribs in 
Gloucester Cathedral! but an illustration of this ? 
Under guidance of this class of ideas our great 
charch-builders gradually modified the style of 
architectare from walls pierced by the 
doable-splayed windows of the Saxon times, 
made so small as to keep out any sacrilegious 
assailant of a church, to the mullioned and 
transomed windows that filled the whole end of 
@ nave, as in the west window of Tewkesbury 
Abbey. Not only so: they overwrought their 
task, reversing the true principles of art, as 
when, in the wonderful roofs of Westminster 
Windsor, and King’s College, Cambridge, t , 
made the shafts which should support the ribs 
hang as pendants over the astonished gazer. 
To borrow a well-known phrase, this is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not architecture. In their en- 
deavour to surprise the beholder, there great 
pie pauy departed from structural honesty. 
80 came the descent into pareted roofs, 


and so on, down to the churchwarden style of 
decoration. 

That honesty which, when samptaous decora- 
tion is appropriate, will not attempt to introduce 
it except as a development of true architectural 
motive, will, at all events, steer clear of the 
meretricious and of the absurd. The same 
lamp of truth will guide the architect safely 
throngh all his difficulties, For each new 
difficulty will, in its tarn, become a new teacher. 
The organic unity of his work will be the daily 
study, if ~ the nightly — the sng 
architect. In proportion as his conception 

is duty is more noble and more enlightened 
will the honesty of his soul be reflected in his 


upon them when they prate about the opposition 
of the two. 








MR. WATTS’S PICTURES AT THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Ir was an admirable idea to make the Gros- 
venor Gallery Winter Exhibition the means of 
exhibiting the collected works of a great modern 
painter. Considering the drain made upon the 
resources of the nation in regard to old painters, 
by the exhibitions at Burlington House, it would 
have been difficult for another Gallery to have 
kept pace with the Academy, year after year, in 
the same style of loan exhibition; but indepen- 
dently of this, it is certainly worth while to 
show to the public, collectively, what work a 
modern artist, of high aims and remarkable 
powers, has effected during a number of years of 
devotion to his art. Considering the place held 
by Mr. Watts in modern ideal art, and the 
special tendencies of the Grosvenor Gallery 
exhibitions, it was almost inevitable that he 
first should be illustrated in this manner. Bat 
we would hope that the idea thus inaugurated 
will not stop here, and that in future years other 
English artists of note will thus be brought 
before the public in their collected works. 

The paintings, over 200 in number, thus 
bronght together present a somewhat strange 
mingling of subjects, illastrating both the real 
and the ideal in art. In regard to style there is 
less dissimilarity. There may be said to be two 
styles shown here ; the one, illustrated by such 
paintings as “The Sisters” (99) and “ Lady 
Holland” (1), marked by rather strong, and, in 
comparison with the artist’s later style, crude 
colouring; and the later and special style of the 
artist, which is by far the more largely illas- 
trated, and is characterised by very delicate and 
yet warm and rich colour-harmonies, in which 
sometimes we cannot but feel that force and 
clearness of definition are somewhat sacrificed 
in the effort to obtain a perfectly harmonious 
blending of the colour-element of the painting. 
There are some works in which the balance is 
perfect; pre-eminent amongst these is the 
“‘ Daphne,” which now makes its second appear- 
ance in the Grosvenor Gallery, and which, in 
point of execution and of the complete realising 
of an ideal, seems to us Mr. Watts’s most perfect 
work. Here there is no over-refinement, no 
lack of clear definition and robustness of form ; 
the colour and texture of the figure are just suf- 
ficiently removed from realism to obviate any 
idea of its being a mere “ nude study,” and to 
shed over it the halo of poetry, and present it to 
us - a — ideal conception, based on the 
study of nature, yet suggesting so ing be- 
yond the mere physical form of py 
woman ;2it is a classic dream, realised as only a 
painter combining great manipulative experi- 
ence with true poetic feeling could realise such 
a subject. 

_ We by no means say that this is the highest 
in aim, or the most powerful in effect, of the 
works here exhibited; but it is the most com. 
plete, and the reason why it is so throws some 
light on the causes of the less satisfac 

owe . works which aim perf 
higher. ‘ Daphne,” though essentially an 
ideal work, attempts nothing beyond p Aor 
painting can succeed in giving. Some of the 
other subjects in the room fail in effect from the 
attempt to render in painting what could hardly 


hey | be rendered but in words, and even then but 


vaguely and inadequately. There are a con- 
siderable number of paintings here, mostly 
large ones, in which the endeavour is to convey, 
through the medium of painting, moral ideas 
and allegorical expressions of some of the great 
spiritual problems of life. It is impossible to 
deny that some of these illustrate the great 
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so simple and obvious that hardly even the title, 
“ Love and Death,” is needed to make it fally 
intelligible. It tells its story at once, and tells 
it in the most direct and impressive manner 
possible; and the great heavily-robed figure of 
Death, its back to the spectator, 

slowly but mom to the portal, we do not 
hesitate to call one of the finest conceptions to 
be found in the whole range of art,—ancient or 
modern. But it is very different with some of 
the other allegorical works. Take the picture 
which has been before exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery under the title “ Mischief.” It retains 
that title in the present exhibition (35), but to 


, 
been ensnared by Passion, in the guise of Love, 
and is now held fast amid taegled briars where 
he thought to find only roses.” When we read 
this, no doubt we may say of the artist, in Sir 
Hugh Evane’s words, “ His meaning is goot” ; 
but we might just as well put half a dozen other 
meanings to it, which could equally be made to 
fit it; and the picture is not particularly 
beautiful or striking as a composition. “ Life’s 
Illusions” (46), a picture of the artist’s earlier 
period, is a still greater puzzle, elucidated by a 
lengthy description in the catalogue, which, no 
doubt, enables us to trace out the artist’s idea ; 
but without this, all we see is a mass of 
female figures entangled together in the upper 
part of the picture (“ the abstract embodiments 
of divers forms of hope and ambition ”), and some 
figares on a much smaller scale beneath them, 
hurrying towards a precipice. The “ abstract 
embodiments ” are very solid and material young 
women, and the principal figure of them strongly 
recalls in style and attitude (not in colour) some 
of Etty’s not very poetical conceptions. The 
like exception may be taken to “ Fata Morgana” 
(65), a picture painted much later, showiug a 
female figure, which represents “ Opportanity,” 


hair flying from her forehead, and is pursned in 
apparently futile chase by a man in a helmet. 
“Opportunity” shows a very fine leg and 
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are by no means very successful, even as like- 
nesses. The artist’s power in portraiture is best 
shown in those works in which the object is not 
merely portraiture, but the production of a fine 
pictorial effect. The portrait of Sir F. Leighton, 
which was in the last Academy exhibition, im. 
presses pba neyo escaping Academy ; 
rhaps partly because more ia in 

vith its surro That of “ Miss Dee 
Tennant” (93), painted three or four years ago, 
is an exquisitely which may, how- 
ever, come under the class of realistic portraits. 
It is noticeable especially fc the beaatiful painting 
of the flesh tints. The bighl and 
effective portrait of Miss Cavendish Bentinck 
we commented on when it appeared in the Gros. 
venor Gallery not long since. This, though 
exceedingly striking from a pictorial point of 
view, is one which does not produce the impres- 
sion of being painted with a view to effect, but 
rather with the object of setting off to the best 
advantage, in regard to the colour of dress and 
accessories, & sitter of peculiar complexion; and 
we cannot tell how far the exceedingly jadicious 
choice of colour in the costume may be due to 
the young lady herself rather than to the 
painter, in the first instance. The portrait of 
“Mrs, F. Champneys” (71), a beautifal woman 
in a dress of subdued green tones, seated in a 
landscape, is distinctly a picture rather than a 
portrait, and a very charming pictare; but if 

as & portrait, as a painting made with 
the main object of and recalling the 
personality of the subject of it for the benefit of 
her friends (which is the main object of por- 
traiture, after all), it strikes us as too artificial 
in effect. This objection applies still more 
strongly to the quarter- it of “ The 
Countess of Airlie” (87), a very fine piece of 


colour, but as stiff, unreal, and expressionless as 
the ideal head appropriately called “ The Wife 
of Pygmalion” (55), to w this portrait 


might pass as a companion picture, if divested 
of the details of modera costame. Sach a 
picture cannot be said to falfil the objects of 
portraiture, for it is expressionless to a degree 
which we do not believe could be with the 
countenance of any human being of average 
culture and social instincts; it is a beautiful 
mask, clothed in the costume of ordinary life. 
This occasional lapse into such absolute, though, 
in a sense, beautifal, conventionalism in portrait- 
painting, presente a very curious contrast 
with the life and force of some others of 
the portraite. Among the portraits of ladies, 
“Lady Garvagh” (166) in this respect is a 
marked contrast to the last-named; but the 
contrast is still more i shown in such 
portraits as those of Lord Sherbrooke and John 
Stuart Mill. The latter ie the only portrait of 
Mill which exists, but it is verily a portrait in 
the highest sense of the word; not only the 
features but the very mind of that extraordinary 
character, in which the most critical and logical 
perception was united with a burning enthusiasm, 
seems portrayed to us. These two, and some 
_ others of the portraits of eminent men (that of 
Mr. Martineau especially may be mentioned) 
are models of simple, unaffected, and powerfal 
portraiture, unassisted by any effect in the way 
of accessories. One of the ial portraits 
which is very effective and at the same time 
natural is that of a lady playing the piano (68), 
painted about twenty years ago, and belonging 
to the artist’s earlier style of colouring. The 
Seg pnt see, 
senting a i quite 
oddly realistic among the works by which it is 
surrounded ; it is a portrait that in regard to 
style and feeling might have been painted by 
Mr. yrs iyose agg gmap er daedlorwing 
much more of ulster, 

which in this work is very deficient in textare. 
One of the sweetest bits of painting in the 
gallery is the head of a young girl, entitled here 
“ By the Sea” (14), which we rather think is a 
different title from that under which it appeared 


in the gallery two or three years ago. For 
exquisite y of ex this may challenge 


comparison with Mr. Millais’s “Sweetest Eyes 
were ever seen”; the execution is as different 
a8 possibia, of course, but the two works suggest 
® kind of companionship as the representation, 
by two great painters, of girlish beauty and 
lanocence, 


Interspersed among the ideal and allegorical | gar 


now 


subjects and the ta, we come ever 
land- 


and then on a sweet and 6 little bit 


marked every case that 
oe ad feline chick bees 
through Mr. Watte’s art more or less. The one 





called “ Near Freshwater ” (83) is certainly not 
® representation of actual day-light nature; 
there is a conventional tone about it; but one 
or two of the small evening scenes (No. 27, for 
instance) are fall of beauty and feeling. 
Taken altogether, this exhinition is the record 
of an artistic career pursued with the highest 
aims, and exhibiting failure chiefly where those 
aims have been too high or too far out of the 
ing; or where, as in some cases we shonld 
imagine was the fact, the painter was not 
greatly interested in his task. Mr. Watts does 
not seem to have that kind of painter’s passion 
which makes it a delight to paint any object for 
the mere sake of ing the difficulties of 
esentation. Precision and finish in prosaic 
details he does not make a special object. Oa 
the other hand, he has attempted in several 
cases subjects which are nearly out of the reach 
of painting, and in which comparative failare 
was hardly to be avoided ; though even in these 
cases the failure is sometimes more interesting 
than the successes of many other artists. In 
his portraits this evident strain after something 
beyond mere realism has led him at times to 
overlook to some extent the primary object of 
portrait-painting, the realisation of individual 
character and personal'ty; and thus the col- 
lected portraits present curious contrasts, some 
of them looking as if the real individuslity of the 
sitters had been merged in the prodaction of 
faces and figures in harmony with the personages 
of the painter’s own ideal world. These in- 
equalities cannot but be felt; perhaps in one 
sense they constitute part of the interest of the 
exhibition. The exhibition is a fine summary of 
the work of an artist who has aimed higher in 
his art, perhaps, than any contemporary English 
painter; and though it is impossible not to feel 
that the collection, as a whole, betrays con- 
siderable vacillation and uncertainty of artistic 
purpose, it contains two works, at least, “ Love 
and Death” and “ Daphne,” which are likely to 
hold their place as long as canvas and pigments 
can last. 

A piece of sculpture by Mr. Watts, a bust 
entitled “ Clytie,” which stands on the centre 
table in the West Gallery, is a bold and power- 
fal work, though a little strained in attitude. 
The small rooms contaia an interesting little 
collection of water-colours by various artists, 
among which is a beautifal landscape by Mr. 
J. W. North, and several good drawings by 
amateur hands. 








THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 


Ovr first impression was that the exhibition 
this year was of rather inferior interest ; but, 
thongh it is not, of course, equal to some of 
those which were got up ,when the field for 
selection was new, it is surprising how its in- 
terest grows as it isstudied. We may mention, 
first, a few of the works which are of special 
interest, and then touch on the portraits; 
leaving some notice of other works to a succeed- 
ing number. ; 

There is hardly anything more interesting or 
finer in ite way than Mr. Graham’s large sketch 
(for it is hardly more than a sketch in oils) by 
Wilkie, called “School” (255). As far as a 
sketch can be so, this is a masterpiece, and 
shows the very finest qualities of Wilkie’s genius. 
The composition of the sone — of Rag 
is admirably managed, and every figure has 1 
own phase of character and expression, frem the 


tacles at sone malefactor in a distant corner, to 
the stupid little urchin just under him who is 
being deprived of his toy, and the boy in the 
background stretching his mouth with his fingers 
to make “a face” at his companione. The 
work, as far as it goes, is finer and richer in 
colour than Wilkie often was. No work in the 
galleries attracts more attention than Mr. John 
Walter’s extraordinary Jan Steen, “The Mar- 
riage at Cana” (55), represented by a crowd of 
figures from Jan Steeg’s own experiences of 
society, eating and drinking, and being drunken 
at long tables in front of some architectonic 
scenery. The principal figure alone is singled 
out from the rest by a distinction of featare and 
b following more the received painter’s ideal 
of Christ, and making the incongruity of the 
others with the ag He — more mene. 
A from this, the picture is an exce 
or of the artist’s powers, both in the 





spirit and life-like behaviour of all the figures, 


path of the real possibilities of the art of paint. | holds 


master who is looking sternly through his spec- | specti 


the complete manner in which all their gestures 
and actions are related to the whole action, and 
the splendid painting of the details. 

Rubens’s “ Young Lion” (77) rolling himself 
round on the ground is certainly one of the spe- 
cialities of the exhibition, and both in drawing 
and texture one of the finest bits of work by 
Rubens we have ever seen. In the same gallery 
® small and very typical specimen of Rembrandt 
™ @ central place in what is always the 

Datch corner” in these exhibitions; a work 
called, rightly or wrongly, a “Holy Family” (101), 
bat ostensibly an interior lighted only by one 
light concealed behind one of the figures, 
throwing long shadows on the wall, and only 
half illuminating the gloom: the effect is very 
fine. Passing to Gallery III., we find the place 
of honour there given to Reynolds’s “ Death of 
Dido” (131), flanked by his figures of “ Charity” 
and “Fortitude” (129, 132). There is con- 
siderable power in the first-named work, espe- 
cially in the head of the dying queen, but the 
drawing of the torso is unsatisfactory and rather 
inexplicable. “ Fortitade,” lent by the Earl of Nor- 
manton, in spite of a somewhat affected posing 
of the hands, is a fine and impressive work, 
with a certain grandeur about it. Not far 
from these is an indubitable Leonardo, lent by 
Mrs. Morrison (139), a female figure shown 
nearly to the waist, with warm, almost golden 
flesh tones, and the peculiar half-cruel smile 
which we know so well in Leonardo’s female 
faces; she is crowned with a wreath of flowers 
and holds flowers in her hand, which add 
greatly to the colour effect of the whole. 
The same owner lends one of the finest speci- 
mens extant of “learned Poussin,’ “The 
Triamph of Pan” (141), an outdoor Pagan 
orgy of similar class to the well-known work in 
the National Gallery, and perhaps in some 
points superior to that. The real interest of 
these unseemly works of Ponssia consists not 
only in the power of drawing and the vigorous 
movement they display, but also in the very 
intensity of their Paganism. The artist knew 
that if such scenes (for which, probably, by 
some accidental turn of his studies he had de- 
veloped a special capability) were to be painted 
at all, it was of no use, from an artistic point 
of view, to do them mildly and decorously. 
This may be illustrated by comparison with 
Hilton’s very tame group of “Comus and his 
Crew surrounding the Lady” (250).* Hilton’s 
Pagans dance and behave generally much more 
decently than Poussin’s, and for that very 
reason fail to produce any special impression 
on us. 

Maurillo’s remarkable though repulsive work, 
an “ Old Woman and Boy” (158), is one of the 
most striking things in the collection ; repulsive 
it is from the hideous ugliness and squalor of 
the old crone, redeemed by figures of a boy and 
a dog in the painter’s finest and most emphatic 
manner. It is curious to compare Maurillo’s 
force and power in this kind of work, which 
evidently repr ts the real bent of his genius, 
with the correct feebleness of his “ Flight into 
Egypt” (166). It seems certain that, in paiat- 
ing his religious pictares, the artist was com- 
plying with a demand for subjects in a style 
foreign to his own untrammelied feelings and 
sympathies, and he offers a curious and un- 
usual example of a painter being known chiefly 
by a class of works which was evidently not 
what his own genius would have led him to 
paint, We may mention among the landscapes 
two of ial valae,—Constable’s noble work, 
“ The Lock” (181), as remarkable for the power 
of the foreground as for the luminous aérial per- 
ive of the distance; and Richard Wilson’s 





“ Landscape” (249), contributed by Mr. James 
Price, which is an exceptionally fine specimen 
of Wilson’s genius, and has much more power 
and breadth of effect than his beautiful but 
rather tamely-painted landscapes generally 
exhibit. 

If the Reynolds and Gainsborough portraits 
of this year are not asa whole equal in int-rest 
to those of some preceding years, there has, at 
least, seldom been a finer specimen of Reynolds 
seen in the galleries than “ Lady Smyth and 
her Children” (176), a pictare in which the 
artist was evidently much interested, for he did 
his very best with it, in composition and colour 
alike. The three little chifdren are grouped to 
the right around the seated figure of their 





* There is an absurd mistake in the catalogue, in calling 
the central figure ‘‘ Uoa,” the editors of the catalogue 
having spparent! mixed up “‘Comus” and the “ Faerie 
» ay sel The lady in *Comus ” is simply ‘‘ The Lady” ; 
she hxg no name, 
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mother; one coquettish little black-haired girl 
looks mischievously in the face of the spec- 
tator; a bright-haired blonde child, half tarned 
from the spectator, fotms a beautifal contrast. 
The contrast of tones in the costumes, and the 
rich, fall painting of the whole, are in Reynolds’s 
finest manner. Near this are two fall-lengths 
by the same painter, “ Lady Beauchamp ” (180), 
a gentle but dignified aristocratic figure, clothed 
in a rich costame,—a white dress over an ample 
amber skirt (called in the Academy cata- 
logue “ yellow”), and “Mrs. Mathew” (183), 
the wife of the Rev. Henry Mathew, a 
tall, fair young woman, in a very low. 
cut dress. The two illustrate very well 
Reynolde’s adaptation of the pose and costume 
of his portraits to the style of the sitters. In 
seeing his portraits year after year, however, 
one cannot bat be struck with a certain degree 
of likeness in many of them, not merely in 
attitude and accessories, bat even in cast of 
countenance; and this is suggested to us again 
in comparing these with some of the portraits 

Hogarth which are in this exhibition. In 
Hogarth’s “ Karl of Macclesfield” (244) we see 
just the type of face which is so often seen io 
Hogarth’s ideal pictures (though, of course, not 
depicted with the same kind of satirical exagge- 
ration), the short face with wide mouth and 
rather snub nose; and this type of face is seen 
again in Hogarth’s remarkable portrait group of 
the children of “The Graham Family” (275). 
The contrast between the figures of the society 
of the day as represented to us by Reynolds and 
Hogarth is so marked as to suggest strongly the 
idea that in the mere matter of likeness the 
portraits of that day were not too much to be 
trusted ; that each painter imparted some of his 
own idiosyncracy to his portraits; that Rey- 
nolds’s ladies in many cases, at least, must be 
taken as representing a type, with the omission 
or softening down of some individual peculiari- 
ties ; and that Hogarth, unconsciously or not, 
assimilated his portraits to the style of face 
which he was in the habit of painting. This 
same group of “ The Graham Family ”’ is a very 
fine specimen of Hogarth, the faces are fall of 
life and character, especially that of the boy 
turning the handle of the musical box and 
looking up with a broad grin on his countenance; 
the cat on the back of the chair is as good in its 
way; the whole of the accessories are painted 
with great care. 

Gainsborough’s portraits of his wife and 
daughter are interesting, but not quite in his 
best way; his “ Lady Mendip” (19) is a very 
characteristic likeness of a thin-lipped haughty 
old lady, who stands very much on her dignity, 
both in dress and manner. Gainsborough’s 
“ Mr. Moysey” (173) is a fine specimen of his 
manly unaffected style in male portraits; the 
figure pauses in passing through the picture (it 
is an out-door portrait), as if looking round at 
fome one approaching. This is perhaps the only 
Gainsborough portrait of this year which repre- 
sents the painter at his best, though it is not one 
of his very brilliant and striking works. Among 
the Romneys are two fine ones, “The Dachess 
of Gordon and her Son” (44), and “ Mrs.” (after- 
wards Lady) “Morris and Child ” (169); the 
latter is rather white and dead in tone, bat the 
little child is charming, and rivals many even of 
Reynolds’s children. There is a rather slightly 
painted portrait of Lady Hamilton as « rustic 
nymph, reclining on the ground with a shep- 
herdess’s pipe, also (of course) by Romney, but 
not one of his best presentations of the too- 
celebrated beauty. 

There is a superb Vandyck, the portraits of 
“Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart, Sons of 
Esmé, third Duke of Richmond and Lennox” 
(126), two youths attired in the height of the 
splendid 












costume of their day, and looking the 
part completely; two figures in which all 
the grace, pride, and insolent nonchalance of 
the aristocratic spirit of the period seem to be 
summed up. Such attitades and expressions 
would seem absurd affectation in any modern 
portrait ; in a Vandyck picture they are the real 
expression of what the well-born gentleman of 
that time believed himself to be in the eyes of 
the world generally. The cool colours of the 
one dress and the warm rich tones of the other 
increase the effect of the group by their con- 
trast. It is curious to notice how superior in 
artistic effect and interest is this portrait group 
of two men, who were very likely a couple of 
young scapegraces, to the much more ambitions 
subject by the same painter next to it, “ Time 
clipping the Wings of Love” (125); the two 
make s practical commentary on Sir F. Leigh- 









ton’s remarks about the supposed superiority of 
paintings with a serious moral or meaning te 
them, which we printed and commented on 


l 

One at the most interesting portraits is that 
of the “ Fornarina,” ascribed in the catalogue to 
Sebastian del Piombo; a quarter length showing 
a very interesting though not beantifal face, 
very finely finished and modelled. It is labelled 
“ Raphael” on the frame, a title probably merely 
given to it from the subject, and to which it has 
no pretence, any more than has the Dake of 
Grafton’s “ Carondelet and his Seocre 7 
(160), which is entered as a Raffaclle. Mr. 
Bonghton Knight's Giorgione, “A Lady of the 
Malfieri Family and her Son” (151), is probably 
genuine, and is certainly a fine painting ; that it 
is not of the highest interest may have been the 
fault of the principal sitter, one of those large, 
bandsome, but rather slow-looking Venetian 
women who in their mere personal 
look as if they were created for Titian and 
Giorgione to paint: the costume is very fine, 
and the whole effect exceedingly rich. Tinto- 
retto’s “ Portrait of a Gentleman” (140), lent 
by the National Gallery of Ireland, is a fine, 
thiag. Among others that may be named, is 
Reynolds’s “Mrs. Stanhope” (15), remarkable 
for its fine tone and the beanutifal painting and 
eyes ; and Rembrandt’s power- 
ful portrait of his daughter (63), one of Mrs. 
Morrison’s numerous and valuable contributions. 
Stothard’s large group of “ Charles I. and his 
Children” (242) one is, of course, drawn to look 
at by the name, but it is one of those works by 
Stothard which make one wonder at his reputa- 
Other works of interest we will mention 


, which has already 
been carried to a height of 50ft. The cost of 
this portion of the works will be about 50,0001. ; 
bat it is stated that a much larger expenditure 
will have to be incurred in colla 








THE GILBERT SCOTT MEMORIAL. 


On Friday, the 30th of December, 1881, a 
meeting of the representatives of the Sir Gilbert 
Scott Memorial Fand was held at 9, Conduit- 
atreet, in the Institute Library, to make over to 
the Council of the Royal Architectural Musenm 
the balance of the money subscribed, in obe- 
dience with the terms of the resolution passed 
at the public meeting held in the Chapter-house 
of Westminster Abbey on Sat: 
It was then resolved that 


bert Scott’s grave 
minster Abbey, and after that the founding of an 
art-teachersbip in connexion with the Architec- 
taral Museum, of which Sir Gilbert Soott was 


Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P., chairman of the Memorial Committee, ex. 
plained to the meeting, that out of the pro- 
ptions, amounting to about 900I., 
only 7711. 1s. 10d. had been paid to the bankers. 
The Memorial Brass, which had been executed 
from the designs of the late Mr. Geo. Edmund 
Street, R.A., had cost about 4251., including in- 
The working expenses for 
, advertising meetings, &., 
amounted to 571. 14s. 4d. The treasurer, Mr. 
Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., had retained 31. 7s. 6d. 
to meet a few petty outstanding charges, 
and the balance which the treasurer had to 
hand over to the Council of the Museum was 
2851. This sum, owing partly to the non-pay- 
ment of many promised subsori 
fand, and partly on accoant of 
brass, was too small to enable the committee to 
realise fally the original intention of the pro- 
he memorial, which included the 
endowment of a professorship or studen 
and so it had been resolved to pay to the 
Architectural Museum the above sum asa grant, 
on the understanding that the interest of the 
same at 5 per cent., viz, 141. 5s., be paid 
out of the income of that institution to 
teacher of the museum, under the title of the 
“Sir Gilbert Scott Memorial Stipend. 
grant was accepted at a meeting of the Council 
of the Mnseum, held immediately at the close 


Borestoed. Hope, 
treasurer, Mr. Walter Carew 
Messrs. John P. 


expression of the 








EXTENSIVE NEW RAILWAY WORKS AT 
FLEETWOOD. 


Works of a very extensive and costly character 
are at present in progress at Fleetwood. They 
will entail an expenditure of nearly 300,0001. 
The works, which are being carried out at the 
cost of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company, who are the lessees of the railway 
between Preston and Fleetwood, and owners of 
the docks at the last-named port, include new 
passenger and goods stations, a granary 
steam corn-elevator, and the extension of the 


P 
The new passenger-station, 670 ft. in length, 
will ran immediately in front of the site from 
which the Belfast steamers are despatched. 
The structure, which is being built of brick, 
with stone dressings, has been designed by 
Mr. C. Greece, one of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company’s engineers. The 
outer walls will be surmounted with gables, 
having iron principals with ornate spandrels. 
There will be fourteen 
of the building, each 
ornamental finial. The station will be covered 
in with a roof partly of glass and partly slated. 
handsome refreshment-rooms and a 
dining-saloon form prominent features of the 
station buildings. There will be two 
entrances to the station, one leading by the 
refreshment-rooms straight to a covered way to 
the steamers, but both go on to the same plat- 
form. The ground-floor of the end block will 
contain two large refreshment-rooms, first and 
second, together with the dining-hall. The block 
containing the different offices and waiting-rooms 
will ran down the centre of the station proper, 
x on rs gatos 35C-f%. On each side of 
ock there wi spacious platforms, one 
of which is 290 ft. and the other : 
ngers proceeding by steamer on arriving 
by railway at Fleetwood, will be under cover all 
the way from the train to the steamer, which 
will be reached along 
in length. A short distance from this subway 
there will be a large warehouse, 400 ft. long and 
50 ft. wide, with another subway underneath, 
for cattle. This is in connexion with a new 
goods station, also in course of erection. The 
goods will be moved to and from the warehouse 
by hydraulic machinery. The contract for the 
new stations and warehouses has been let to 
Mr. E. Gabbatt, builder, of Liverpool, the 
amount of the contract being 120,0001. Mr. J. 
Hodgson, of Manchester, is the clerk of the 


The extension of the is also a work of 
considerable im te 


should take the 
brass over Sir 


bles along the length 
which will have an 
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PISTOJA AND ITS MONUMENTS. 
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country so cruelly. Pistoja in those days,—the 
century,—was, as it had 
long been, a wealthy centre of trade, with a 
population which loved and cultivated letters 
and the arts. With the traces it possesses of its 
prosperity in those days, and of the earlier times 
which preceded the thirteenth century, and the 
remains of the art which ilewad ond 
Renaissance, Pistoja is a town of more than 
unusual interest. On its quaint piazza is a 
characteristic assemblage of buildings; the 
cathedral with its black and white marble 
courses, the gracefnl bell-tower, the elegant 
baptistery, the Podssta’s grim palace, and the 
Gothic palace of the bishops. Here, in the 
piasza, centred, as was usual in every Italian 
city, the whole political life, and strikingly im- 
pressive is the appearance of the group. Taken 
ingly, the interest is scarcely leas. The cathe- 
a8 a cathedral, dates from the fifth cen- 
tary, but its present aspect, the black and white 
courses of marble, the characteristic type with 
which one so soon becomes familiar in Tuscany, 
was given it in the thirteenth century by that 
most industrious and greatest of the early 
Italian architects, Niccolo Pisano, and many 
are the beautiful details that the student will 
find on the facade, on the porch, and particu. 
larly the bell-tower or campanile. We are out 
of ear-shot, even if on fine days we can see in 
the mist of the valley Giotto’s graceful tower at 
Florence; why should we hesitate to whisper 
that perhaps a greater degree of beauty, the 
beauty of archaic simplicity, may be found in 
this humble scarcely-known campanile of Pistoja 
than in the world-sung bell-tower, to protect 
which Charles V., so tradition says, wished he 
could make a case as fora precious jewel? In- 
teriorly the cathedral of Pistoja has passed 
through the hands of the Vandals, and little has 
Near the door, however, 
half-hidden in the dark, on the wall is the tomb 


Ages some of that feeble glimmer of cultare 
which was to herald the coming of the Renais- 
sance. It is the tomb of Cino Sinibuldi, a jaris- 
and a friend of the divine 
essor in the University of Paris. 
Bat not all are the memories 





led up to 





of the thirteenth century of 
Aymer de Valence’s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey is a much finer specimen. 
On a bas-relief below the canopy is 


represented 
the master in his chair lecturing to an audience. 


di Nese, 


scattered painted windows in the grim front of 
the building, a huge central gateway opening 
to  gracefal court-yard from which an external 
staircase leads to the upper stories. As at the 
Bargello at Florence, the court-yard of the com. 
munal palace at Pistoja is strikingly impressive, 
its walls are covered thickly with paintings 
and the emblazoned arms of the great rulers, 
the great lawyers, and the great captains of the 
town in the stirring days of Pistoja’s prosperity, 
and wonderfully does the picturesque Italian 
heraldry lend itself to the purposes of decora- 
tion. The court-yard has been restored now 
nearly forty years ago, and, rare fact to note, 
with @ skill and care that call for our tardy 
praise. At the foot of the staircase is an in- 
sotiption stating the date of the work (1844), 
an inscription which, for having been noted down 
perhaps for the first time in an English pocket- 
book, is none the less suggestive of the true 
value of decorative art. The municipality 
having resolved on the restoration of the picto- 
rial decoration of the walls of the court-yard, 
determined that the heraldic paintings should 
be continued, “ not alone for the sake of beanty, 
bat that posterity shall here read the story of 
our annals.” It would be difficult, we imagine, 
to enunciate in simpler words the true principles 
of decorative art, and strikingly successful has 
been the result obtained by the authorities of 
Pistoja, the sombre arcades lighted up by the 
symbolic colouring of the heraldic coats of 
arms. To no man can the architect justly give 
greater affectionate praise than to the herald of 
the past, and even until the present day and 
through all time, he has preserved correct types 
of his art with more preciseness than other 
artists, although it is sad to see so mach well- 
understood heraldry so ill-surrounded as we often 
are in the habit of meeting. The heralds have 
always been artists as well as antiquaries. 

To the stadent of the beautiful Italian archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century,—-of the thir. 
teenth-century architecture, that is, which, as 
Mr. Street had but only lately explained, is dae 
more to local influences or inspiration, Oriental 
rather than Northern,—Pistoja offers in several 
of its churches a number of brilliant and rare 
features, often untouched examples. To the 
cathedral we have already made reference. In 
the Church of San Giovanni Fuorcivitas we have 
another perfect example of this delicate style, 
its front closely barred with the familiar black 
and white courses which give so marked a cha- 
racter to the semi-Oriental edifices of this inte- 
resting period, and which so clearly shows the 
work of the artist who built up Pisa. Here, as 
there, just as the late Professor had recently said 
of the Pisan pathedral, the “ walls are ali arcaded 
externally, the arches in the true Byzantice style 
very thin and flat, and for ornament only. Under 
every arch there is a lozenge-shaped panel of 
coloured stone or marble. The spandrels over 
the arches are all inlaid with patterns of ex- 
tremely elaborate character, and the sculpture 
of the foliage has everywhere the excellence of 
execution, the conventional symbols, and the 
variety of design so invariably seen in Byzantine 
work.”* Ié is in this little church, with its 
shrine-like exterior, that reposes one of the 
several pulpits,—the very word is Italian, pul- 


pito,—which may be regarded as among the 


most interesting relics left to us of the thir- 


teenth century, and in which Pistoja is so rich, 
sbaring a privilege with Pisa, with Arezzo, with 
Lucca, 


Prato, and Siena. As to the artist of 


this pulpit, at such a distance of time doubts 
might indeed be permitted when no inscription 
or data exists. It is alone, in fact, by the 
a character of the sculpture that any 
udgment can be formed of its origin. It is 
square, and supported against the wall by two 
brackets, on the outside by two columns resting 
on the backs of two symbolic lions, such as are 
so constantly to be met with in Medisval Italian 
architecture.t .As for the bas-reliefs, their 
merit, in spite of the view taken of their 
German origin, justified by their undoubted 
quaintness, possesses so strongly a Classic 
character that one may with safety support the 
of | more recent theory of their being the work, if 
not of Nicold Pisano himself, at least of one of 
his best pupils.[ Almost contemporary with 





known. Though of the same 
belonging to astrangely different order 
Gothic Podesta’s palace is not the 


* See Builder, vol. xl., p. 296. 


+ The hon us the emblem of the Resurrection, and as 
such is the symbol of St, Mark, the historian of the 
Resurrecti 


on. 

? Such, at least, is the opinion of M. Henri Belle, the 
French Consul st Florence, who may be said to kaow 
Tuscany better than any other foreigner now resident in 
Italy, and of whose studies we largely availed ourselves on 
our visit to Pistoja, 
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the pulpit in the antique church of San Bar- 
leen-cenl to which we lately called atten- 
tion,—which shows on the part of its sculptor 
(who has signed his work with the date 1250) a 
broad acquaintance with the art displayed on 
the sarcophagi of antiquity, the bas-reliefs in 
the pulpits of Sau Giovanni show distinctly the 
marked ehange that art,—the art of the scalptor, 
+ least, —underwent in this extraordinary 
thirteenth century. In the sculpture, as dis- 
played in these Tuscan palpits, we can trace 
easily this development; those who know Tus- 
cany are familiar with the pulpit at the little 
town of Groppoli, not far from Pistoja, a quaint, 
almost rade, production (of which we gave a view 
in our last volame, p. 730), bat which unquestion- 
ably inspired the later works of the Pisani, the 
work of one of those many German or Lombard 
artists who worked in the twelfth century in 
this part of Italy. In the pulpit of San Giovanni 
we have reached the centary of Nicold Pisano 
and his school, which was to inflaence so largely 
the peninsula. From every quarter Nicold’s 
advice is requested, and his designs and works 
we find scattered over Italy in many a church 
and steeple. Here, at Pistoja, it was he who 
designed the cathedral, to be carried out by his 
scarcely less talented son Giovanni. 

Io another of the quaint churches of the busy 
thirteenth century, Sant’Andrea, will be found 
another pulpit. In this case no doubt exists re- 
garding its author: he has proudly written in 
characteristic Gothic letters his name and birth- 
place, “ Giovanni, son of Nicoold, born at Pisa.” 
This pulpit is, in fact, the work of the delicate 
artist who designed the chapel of the Spinsa,— 
so painfally and so unsatisfactorily restored,— 
and that “noble museum” of the Campo Santo. 
To those familiar with Nicoold Pisano’s pulpit 
in the Baptistery at Pisa, either by the superb 
cast made of it some years since, aud now at the 
Sonth Kensington Museum, or by the scarcely 
satisfactory photographs, the pulpit of Sant’ 
Andrea (already illustrated in our pages) 
would appear an old friend; for, like the 
pulpit at Pisa, it is hexagonal, and supported 
by seven columns, one being central. The 
bas-reliefs resemble also those by Giovanni's 
father at Pisa, but already in the few years 
that separate the two we see the move in the 
development of the art, which has now been so 
well explained and described by modern anti- 
quaries. Pistoja is fortunate in the possession 
of four such rare relics as the four pulpits of 
its churches, in the sculptural decoration of 
which can be traced distinctly the development 
of Early Italian sculpture from the feeble efforts, 
—even if so full of character,—of an art whose 
sole life was dependent on the force of tradition, 
to the work of the founder of the school which 
was to render so glorious in the history of art 
the Florence of the Renaissance. 

In this movement, in which were so intimately 
bound up the sister arts of architecture and 
scuipture, Pistoja takes, it will be seex, an im- 
portant place. If to the sculptor its churches 
offer a field for suggestive study, to the archi- 
tect there is scarcely less subject for profitable 
inquiry at a moment when it is not difficult to 
perceive a growing taste for what has long been 
understood as the art of the Renaissance, a 
period which, the more we study, the more we 
shall find how easily the lovely work of the 
Gothic thirteenth century may be made in per- 
fect harmony with the best Renaissance. The 
position of Pistoja, placed at the entrance from 
Lombardy into the Tuscan valley by one of 
the important defiles of the Apennines, early 
led the Lombards to leave their mark on the 
old town; and to the building activity of those 
semi-barbarians, Pistoja, in company with so 
many other Italian towns, owes the erection of 
many of its religious edifices, in the busy eighth 
century of good King Luitprand, whose pious zeal 
in erecting basilicas and cloisters throughout 
his dominions even the industrious builders the 
magistri Comacini could scarcely satisfy. These 
churches in Pistoja may be classed, therefore, 
among the oldest in Italy, but of their original 
construction little remains; a scarcely less 
marked period was to stamp them with its 
character, which for seven centuries they have 


been fortanately allowed for our delight and|Orystal Palace has possessed 

instruction to preserve. As for the Lombard er since the opening, now seat eae sae 
foundations, their interest is perhaps purely | ago, of Wyatt and Wariog’s beantifal Renais- 
historical. The Lombards possessed no archi- | sance Court,*—has been attributed to Luca, but 
tecture of their own; their architects were | though he may possibly have given the design 
Italians, students,—debased students, though artistically there is every evidence of its bei , 
their work was fall of character,—of the Roman | rather the work of his nephew Andrea, an 


ruins among which they lived. Here, in Pis- 


clearly Eastern, and the delicate polychromatic 
decoration, the lozenges of marble mosaic, speak 
openly of Byzantiam, of that second period of 
Oriental inflaence (the first had been at Ravenna) 
which, when with the revival of existence, for 
such it may be called, in the eleventh century to 
which the Royal Academy lecturer referred not 
long since, Italy awoke to freedom and pro- 
sperity, its relations with the East opened again 
freely the road to the artists of Byzantium. To 
them it was that the Tuscan towns in their pro- 
sperity appealed to erect for them the churches 
in which they were desirous to show their 
splendour. . 

St. Paul’s is another of the several interestin 
charches in Pistoja belonging to that marke 
Italian Graoco-Gothic style so pecaliar to thia 
portion of Tascany. Of the original eighth cen- 
tury Lombard foundations little remains. It 
is to the middle of the twelfth century that 
the church in reslity belongs, the fagade 
of white marble with bands of black, in 
this case far apart, the arcaded open gallery, 
the delicate pointed portal, whose elegant 
effect and charming details would justify 
the tradition of its design by the author of the 
Spina Chapel at Pisa. On each side of the door 
two pointed niches, once the tombs of great 
Pistojan families, whose arms arestill emblazoned 
on sculptured shields beneath the recess, are 
effective; the whole lower wall of the church 
on the front and side is thus ornamented, afford- 
ing one more feature of that suggestive deco- 
ration which is so marked a characteristic of the 
period. Pistoja in such features is rich, as it is 
in specimens of several of the phases through 
which architecture in Italy passed between the 
sombre tenth centary and the Renaissance. 

Of the Renaissance, Pistoja bears deeply the 
trace. Not Florence itself can show a building of 
greater interest than the hospital of the Ceppo, 
whose beantifal polychromatic frieze, the work 
of Andrea della Robbia, is justly ranked high 
among the artistic curiosities of Italy. Pistoja 
possesses a number of hospitals, relics of the 
pious zeal of the plagae-stricken Middle Ages. 
It was to commemorate an act of charity on the 
part of one of their bishops that the inhabitants 
resolved, early in the sixteenth century, to erect 
the frieze, the execution of which was confided 
to the family of Della Robbia. It is not ia the 
space of a few lines that the interest connected 
with Luca della Robbia can be done justice to. 
Familiar as is their work to the cultivated few, 
full appreciation has not yet been bestowed 
on the creations of the Della Robbia family. 
Leo Batista Alberti, the great and cultivated 
architect of the Renaissance, was, perhaps, the 
first to understand the pecaliar merit of Luca 
della Robbia, and did not hesitate to place him 
as an idealist by the side of such artists as 
Brunelleschi and Masaccio, and between Ghiberti 
and Michelangeio. Of Luca’s work, his charming 
so-called “invention” of terra-cotta invetriata, 
or glazed, the vogue it enjoyed, and its architec- 
tural walue for decorative purposes, we need 
scarcely speak. 

Daring the latter years of his life,—he died, 
modelling-tool in hand, at the age of eighty- 
three,—Luca had been assisted by his nephew, 
Andrea, an artist whose creations are scarcely 
less impressed with ideal grace and beanty 
than those of his uncle. Andrea was, indeed, 
one of that earnest band of artists who had 
allowed themselves to be fascinated by the 
fervent teachings of the unfortunate Savonarola, 
but he continued with his three sons the field 
of artistic industry which had been opened by 
his uncle. At Pistoja, where he has left among 
other works his ideally natural “ Visitation” at 
San Giovanni, Andrea commenced the great 
frieze of the hospital, interrupted by his death 
in 1528, at the good age of eighty-four. The 
frieze his sons continued, as they did the secrets 
bequeathed to them by their father, but with 
the death of the last Della Robbia in France, 
about 1553, the great art of Luca may be said 
to have perished. His processes were imitated, 
and to this day much of the so-called Luca 
della Robbia ware shown the stranger in Italy 
is but the production of these clamsy 

The frieze of the hospital,—of which the 








toja, the inspiration of the architects has been | erected u coloured cast of this frieze 


* More recently the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts has 


menced by him and completed by his eldest son 
Giovanni, and his younger brothers. Into further 
discussion regarding the authorship of the work 
we imagine it is needless toenter. The long poly. 
chromatic enamelled frieze, which rans above 
the round-arched arcades of the hospital front, 
consists of seven compartments, each represent- 
ing one of the works of charity: clothing the 
naked, feeding the starving, relieving the thirsty, 
receiving the pilgrims, visiting ie 8 ae 
visiting the sick, and burying the . The 
figures which compose the various groups are 
admirable in their observation uf nature and 
artistic composition, while the elegant ideal 
female figares of the cardinal virtues which 
separate the compartments possess a grace of 
the most fascinating nature. In these days of 
the photograph, it is needless to describe 
minutely any works to which has been done 
such ample justice by the lens as has the frieze 
of the Pistoja hospital: the photograph has 
admirably rendered the beauty of this creation 
of the Della Robbias, one of the most character. 
istic of the many works with which ore meets 
in Italy, in which, in ideal union, the architect, 
the sculptor, and the painter have successfully 
and lovingly worked together; as a piece of 
suggestive decoration, it would be difficult, we 
imagine, to point to a more satisfactory produc- 
tion of the three sister arte. Those who visit 
Pistoja now will be grieved to find the old hos- 
pital stoutly shored up; time has worked its 
effect on the masonry, and since the Government 
has wisely declared the building a national 
monument, it has been determined to 

the work as far as possible until funds, so we 
were told, are collected for the purpose of 
strengthening the work. Fortunately the frieze 
and the large medallions remain unharmed, and 
willlong exist to surprise by their freshness and 
brilliant beauty visitors to the little Tuscan 
town which contains so many features of the 
rarest artistic interest. 








































































THE METROPOLITAN BOARD AND THE 
HABITABILITY OF LONDON, 


Tue relation that existe between the proceed- 
ings of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
growth and good order of the metropolis ia so 
close as to make it matter of extreme interest 
to all those who are connected either with archi- 
tecture or with the building trade, to regard 
partner a 99 1 nom Board with more 

a passing glance. Very often, as especial! 
with regard to the notable project for the 
double water supply of London, it is clearly 
necessary to read between the lines of documents 
that are invested with much official regularity 
of form. The steady rise demanded in the 
rates, not only in the amount which is natarally 
due to the growth of the metropolis, but in 
more than triple that ratio, is a fact not to be 
overlooked. The rateable value of the propert: 
of the metropolis is now 27,887,0001. This is 
more than double the corresponding value when 
the Board commenced its rule, but the payment 
was then at the rate of 2d.in the pound. In 
1867, it had grown to 7d., and with the 
tion of that year the estimate for 1882 is the 
highest yet demanded, being 6°21d., or almost 
exactly 64d. in the pound. 

The amount to be raised by the Metropolitan 
Consolidated Rate in 1882 is 715,822l., which 
other items of revenue make up to the 
total of 1,311,6041. Bat it should be borne 
mind that 41 per cent. of the rate, or 24d. in 
the pound, is raised for the purpose of extin. 
guishing debt, a portion in 1929, and a 
in 1941. This is, we will not say a robbing of 
Peter to pay Paul, but a financial operation some 
what of that nature. Our own opinion rather 
inclines to the propriety of inclading a sinking 
fand in the arrangement of every loan; but it 
must be remembered that the doctrine of sink- 
ing funds is one that has been attacked, 
and that the question is one that has two sides. 
All, then, on which we insist as to this is, that the 
rate-payers should be made clearly to understand 
this item of $ of the rate. 
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20,850,0002. ; and the set-off which is placed 
‘against this in the shape of the estimated value 
of surplas lands, that is to say, vacant sites, has, 
as we have now pointed out, a somewhat 
problematical value. The sum of 2,760,0001. is 
given as that of the value of the surplus lands, 
and out of these 21 millions of borrowed money 
the Board have lent 3,630,0001. The deficiencies 
under the heads of the Dwelling-house Improve- 
ment Fand, and on the expenditure in virtue of 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, as well as for other 
local improvements, are of @ serious amount ; 
and altogether the question of how far the 
action of the Board tends to interfere with 
private industry is one which is by no means 
clearly made out. The figure of 92,0001. for 
“Bridge Expenses” is also one that demands 
attention. 

When we compare the areas awaiting the 
builder in London with the sums at which they 
are valued, the result is hardly reassuring. The 
unoccupied land in Quaeen Victoria-street is 
valued at 907,0001.; that close by Charing- 
cross at 648,0001.; that on the Victoria Em- 
bankment at 125,0001.; at Theobald’s-road at 
200,0001.; at Great Eastern-street, at 152,0001. ; 
in Tooley-street, at 100,0001. These are large 
sums, and the slowness with which they are re- 
duced is enough to raise various doubts. The 
mode of letting by tender adopted by the Board 
has never commended itself to us. In the case 
of Northumberland Avenue, we can say of our 
own knowledge that it operated injariously. 

The eovert part of the case which regards 
the expenditure of by a Board of any 
kind is that the interest of the expending party 
is generally so mach more warmly supported 
than that of the party who pays. It has been 
so with our railways,—it is so with our sanitary 
authorities,—it is so with the Metropolitan 
Board. Who represents the ratepayer? It is 
replied, the directors, or the Board, are the 
trustees of the shareholders, or of the rate- 
payers. But there is somewhat of an anomaly 
in the positions of these bodies. Trustees are 
usually appointed with the express purpose of 
preventing the lavish outlay of money. Now 
it would be easy to point to instances, not 100 
miles from London, in which money has been 
laid out with a lavish hand whick can hardly be 
regarded as that of a cautious and conscientious 
trustee. A good speculation, indeed, such out- 
lay may prove. Bat, on the other hand, it may 
not. Now when any question of outlay comes 
before a Board, the professional advisers will 
almost invariably be on the side of increase. 
It may be, and we hope, generally is, the case 
that such officers are disinterested in their re- 
commecdations, They may simply see the 
desirability of doing work thoroughly, of doing 
it all at once, and of doing it in a creditable 
manner. i 


ne ee a Board may seem to 
inspire a sort ly despisal of the petty 
and the cheeseparing. Who, then, defends the 
ratepayer ? 
Under our old local 


far overruled as to give positive validity to the 
debts legally contracted by public bodies is, of 
Course, indispensable. Bat it is quite another 
thing to entrust toa Board, however respectable, 
the sole power of the im ion of rates for 
fatare works. ic auciaies ts fede caeses 
simple one. On the one hand, we are told by the 
sanitary reformers that the thori 
perversely refuse to take the 
for the public protection, because, as the mem- 
bers are themselves the largest ratepayers, they 


stick to the of not spending a penny that 
iy ate meetin tase, we have the 
enormous and ever-swelling srow expendi- 
ture by local authorities. In 1870-71 this 
8 was In 1877-78 it 
had risen to 49,300,0001., at the rate of 
not far from 8,000,0001. ayear. Of this 
large sum 38,000,0001. are to be expended 
or “ remunerative ” @ division purely 
arbitrary and . The fact remains 
that the of the Englishman under the 


name of rates bids fair to catch his payment in 
the form of the proportion already being 
Prag rbot. eo Sgr mare ae Am ’ 

years our old impatience of taxa- 
tion, on whieh tm was based the power 
of the House of should have so far 

















































disappeared as to allow of so large a ion 
of the public burden being imposed vt om sc 
little in the way of direct anthorisation, either 
by Parliament or by the ratepayers ? 











SOME NORMAL AND INFORMAL ASPECTS 
OF SKILLED LABOUR. 


Tus characteristics of life and labour of the | knead 


workmen of several of the skilled trades at the 
present honr is of a most varied kind, and 
bears but little resemblance to the system that 
obtained even as late as half a century ago. 
This change is more observable in our large 
cities and towns, and particularly in London, 
than in other places. We have, so to speak, 


now in our midst, both a normal and informal | their 


system of artisan and manofactaring labour, 
with strongly-marked and strongly-defined cha- 
racteristics, which are widening every year, and 
it is apparently, if not obviously, the outcome 
of the keen struggle for life consequent on the 
rapid growth of population in our large cities, 
and the difficulty on the part of workmen, as a 
whole, no matter what their talents may be, of 
obtaining constant employment through the old 
channels of labour. Now, if we take the build- 
iog and furniture-making trades as examples, 
and as most cognate to the field of our ad- 
vocacy, we shall find in close examination that 
these trades are in sundry ways practised by 
classes of workmen belonging to them. The 
regular workmen, as of old, are the workshop 
hands, working in numbers for the building em- 
ployers and farniture-making firms, but the ir- 
regular or informal class of workmen comprise 
& miscellaneous group of hands, part employers 
and part operatives, jobbing workmen, small 
manufacturers preparing work on speculation, 
or for sale, in their own small workshops; or, 
again, they are of a class of artisans who are 
operative and itinerant, or, in a word, workmen 
and hawkers. 

In former years the skilled artisan who, 
through old age or accident, or other causes, 
was unable to hold his place with his fellow- 
workmen, or draw the same wages, fell back 


from the ranks and took to some light form of 
jobbing on his own account, or commenced to 


manufacture a namber of household articles in 





furniture work. These working masters may 
often be found in our bye City streets, but more 
generally dispersed in the enburban quarters. 
Ordinary street shops constitute their work and 
show-shops. They manufactare in a small way, 
and among their stock may be found step- 
ladders, window-blind and rubber rollers, racks, 
clothes-horses, kitchen drawers, tables, dressere, 
brackets, boxes, cases, drawing-boards, ironing, 
ing, and other boards, together with a 
great variety of nick-nacks and articles con- 
stently required in households. This class of 
artisans, if called upon, are always ready to do a 
little job of joinery work by way of repair in 
gentlemen’s or tradesmen’s houses, confining 
their labour to woodwork alone, and a little 
plain painting of the work that passes through 

hands. A more humble class of wood- 
workers still are those whose circumstunces 
oblige them to hawk about for sale a certain 
class of goods they make for domestic use. 

In certain branches of the farniture-making 
trade in London, the East End particularly, for 
some years past a system of hawking about 
work has been cropping up, and the causes that 
have given rise to it, and tend to perpetuate it, 
are rather disagreeable and disquieting features 
in our social system. Ontside the cabinet and 
chair and sofa making journeymen, who work 
either by daywork or by piecework (the latter 
is now general), in regular furniture-making 
firms, there is a very large and widely different 
class or classes of farniture-making workmen. 
These constitute the small chamber masters 
and workmen, or both combined. The condition 
of the workmen of this class at the present time 
is in many instances deplorable. Large numbers 
of these small chamber masters and workmen 
are continually engaged in not working to order, 
buat on “spec,” and their work, when finished, 
—sideboards, tables, chests of drawers, or chairs 
and sofa suites, as the case may be,—are carted 
forthwith to the well-known farniture markets, 
the streets of furniture warehouses, where 
buyers are sought, and often without success. 
Purchasers, indeed, among the warehousemen of 
some of these furniture centres may be always 
had, and for nearly every class of cabinet work, 
but not at prices that would enable the small 
chamber manufacturers or workmen to live. A 
picture may be seen in any week in the year on 


common use, which he sold at low prices. The | the eastern borders of the City which exhibits 


indifferent workman, also, often retired from the some of the characteristics of a slave market, 


London now, and in other cities, though to a 


far less extent, artisans of a compound class, 
will be found in the character of working masters | 


and working men, some labouring singly or with 
the help of members of their family, or other- 
wise with an odd hand or two; but never 
attempting anything large, or involving an 
outlay for new plant or appliances, or forcing 
them to move out of their peculiar groove. 
Almost every trade is now represented by what 
may be called jobbing-hands, part employers 
and part workmen. Of coarse, still, as of old, 
sundry building, farniture, and other firms 
undertake jobbing work ; but a great inroad has 
been of late years made in this field of labour 
by the informal and composite class of jobbing 
small masters and workmen we have indicated. 
In the suburban districts of London the jobbing 
class of workmen are now almost legion, and in 
many instances they are patronised by the 
middle classes and small shopkeepers. In the 
jobbing building and repairing lines, within 
certain limits, they are ready to attempt every 
class of work, whether they are capable or not. 
The proverbial “ three-branch hands ” are com- 
pletely put in the shade by the operations of 
these jobbing “ jacks-of-all-trades,” who find a 


certain sphere for their action, and as cheapness | pro 


is a consideration with those who employ them, 


responsible builders’ houses, it perhaps matter 
but little that the character of their repairs is 
in keeping with that which signalised their 
erection. Substantial repairs to many of such 
honses would, in the hands of a respectable 
employer of labour, mean rebuiiding, and we 
know it is often a life struggle with the owners 
or occupants of the houses we speak of to keep 
them in anything spproaching & healthy or 
habitable condition. Apart from the many-sided 
jobbing building or repairing hands, there is 
another class of artisans who confine their 
practice to a species of light joinery, and some- 


times combine with it a little white cabinet or 





regular ranks of workshop labour, and did the and very unpleasant aspects it presents of the 


same kind of trade as the former. All over, 


present condition and social belongings of the 
cabinet trade. The workmen, or that section 
we speak of, are, indeed, martyrs to circum- 
stances, and it is certainly not their will, bat 
their necessities, which consent to their acting 
in the capacity of hawkers as well as skilled and 
hard-working handicraftsmen. Cabinet-makers of 
former years were workmen, and workmen only, 
employed in execating work by the day or piece 
for distinct masters as employers, but a great 
change has come over this once fine and 
prosperous trade, as well as some others in our 
midst. These changes, unfortunately, have 
seldom been an unmixed benefit to the public, 
or an advantage to the cause of skilled labour. 
While commendable efforts are now being 
made to improve British workmanship by tech- 
nically, or, rather, practically, edacating the 
young artisan, it must not be forgotten that 
there are other questions to be solved which call 
at the present moment for serious considera- 
tion. The apprenticeship system in this country 
is dropping to pieces, and one skilled trade 
after another is being minutely split up or 
divided into sections. In the place of the old 
general skilled artisan of our regular workshops 
and large firms we have the part-workman, and 
in several instances trades are presenting the 
verbial ten-men picture of the pin-making 
trade. Indeed, trades the practice of which 
was confined to the making of one or two 
articles,—for instance, boot and shoe making,— 
are now divided into upwards of a dozen, 
machinery at the same time being pressed into 
service. In joinery and other building labour, 
the splitting-up process is proceeding, and in our 
large firms the general skilled workman of the 
old schcol is becoming araraavis. The difficulty 
with the technical edacationists will be how best 
to apply scientific instruction for the benefit of 
individual workmen, under present conditions, 
with apprenticeship falling into disuee and 
skilled trades minutely divided into parts. It is 
plain that while the general workman would be 
immensely benefited by technical knowledge or 
scientific principles to his art, the part or 
fractional workman will reap but littleadvantage, 
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and, if he does, the peculiarities of his position will 
allow him no scope for the application of his bit of 
knowledge to his bit of trade. Despite, however, 
of some not very pleasant aspects of our skilled 
trades, no hesitation should be manifested in 
affording every facility to the young workmen 
of the British Islands in acquiring scientific 
knowledge and applying it. The normal labour 
of our present highly-organised workshops and 
sub-divided system will be reacted upon to 8 
certain extent by outside and informal skilled 
labour, and the friction will have its good effects. 
General workmen, in the character of working 
masters and men, will exist outside our large 
firms in one form or another, and the service of 
men who are skilled in every part of their trade 
instead of one part thereof will be sure to find 
a field for their labour, and a class of persons 
who will avail themselves of their abilities. 
Between many-sided skilled hands and what are 
known as “handy men,” of course, we draw no 
comparison, for the latter class may not be 
artisans at all, though ready to job at anything 
and generally botch everything. 

To sum up for the present, it may be said that 
the whole skilled trades of these islands are in 
a rapid state of transition, and little more than 
mere commercial principles for long years have 
been receiving attention. Production has been 
increased and cheapened, but fierce competition 
at home and abroad has tempted not a few, we 
fear, to manufacture inferior articles. A number 
of capitalists may have enriched themselves, but 
their successors are injured, and a worse result 
has been the demoralisation of the workmen. 
Work remains to be undone as well as done, both 
by employers and workmen, before the manufac- 
turing industries of the country in their conduct 
and management present a healthy state. Com- 
mercial morality, or, in other words, honest work 
and honest materials, must be the order of the 
day, or scientific knowledge applied to our skilled 
trades and industries will be labour and educa- 
tion in vain. 





ANTIQUE ART AND OUR ART. 


Ir has been said at times that as a nation we 
are somewhat insensible to art and to art 
influences; but those who so say, or think, can 
hardly have sufficiently reflected on the fact of 
the number and influence of those societies 
which take cognizance, in so many and different 
ways, of art, and of the things pertaining to it, 
Indeed, so many and so energetic are they, that 
it would be difficult to find an art-subject, how- 
ever small or great, which is not in some way 
or other fostered and brought to the world’s 
notice by some one or more of them. That this 
may be affirmed of the art of architecture is 
most certainly true. Some of these societies 
are art-producing in no small degree; others 
put before the public, in some way peculiar to 
each one of them, the works of the artist ; while 
all, to a great extent, do not a little in helping 
the public to judge, more or less accurately and 
justly, of the character and merits of the works 
produced and exhibited. We need bat hint at 
the vast sums annually expended on art, taken 
generally, and how, in not a few cases, no sum, 
however large, would seem to be too much to 
pay for what has thus, by skill and genius, been 
produced and placed before the wondering eyes 
of the eager purchasers and lovers of art. Of 
the sums spent in house-decoration and archi- 
tecture, nought need here be said. All goes to 
prove the power and inherent strength of that 
art-faculty which all, whether learned or un- 
learned, more or less possess and seek to 
gratify. 

We are led to these thoughts on art-production 
and the action of er AR 
of the modes in which “art” is nowadays added 
to year by year and hour by hour, so different 
from the ways of it in antique and Gothic days. 
In those so distant and “ anenlightened ” times, 
no architect certainly thought for a single 
moment of precedent, or would for a moment 
have thought of looking at it, either to copy it or 
utilise it; and right fortunate is it 
nowadays that they of the past did not do this. 
So different, indeed, was the past plan and 
modus of art-production to that of our modern 
prradechiy in icsco weeny es oneltenes 

more attention 
to it, and farther une 
have every year, through travel and vacation 
leisure, the means of doing this. Nowadays all 
know how a new church or a new cathedral, or 
even & new town, is brought into existence and 
whence the “details” of them, and of each one 





them, come, and how all this is worked out 
rene to do woch now and modern dsty. > 


the antique days there could have been none 
thi 

To this wo would or the — of those 
who have made architecture their v 

from the fact that every now and then we hear 
accounts of newly-discovered ruins of buildings, 
and even of whole cities, but of which the 
very style of art, or even a hint of it, cannot, 
from the but too-meagre descriptions, be in any 


things which would appear to be 
lessly apart, so does the discovery 
a lost fragment of art or architectural 


would otherwise be unintelligible and frag- 
mentary. Noone can go into any art or archi- 
tectaral collection, even of details and frag- 
ments, and study them with any dae attention, 
without in a very short time perceiving this, 
and without, indeed, wondering how mach is to 
be learnt, and made clear, and even mentally 
completed, through the looking at, and the 
careful study of, what would seem to not a few 
to be all but worthless and void of interest. 

We venture to think, therefore, that no more 
effectual way of furthering the true understand- 
ing, if that be the word, of art could well be 
indicated than that of the making note of any 
remains of it now to be met with in situ, and 
where it may be seen in a primitive state, un- | t 
borrowed and indigenous, and where expressive, 
as in such state it must needs be, of the minds and 
character of those who produced it, and where, 
too, perchance, evidence may be found of a 
natural inherent in it while it pre- 
vailed. There is nothing in art-history more 
curious than the entire isolation of the several 
art-centres, e.g., the Egyptian, the Greek, the 
Gothic, of whatever date, wherever they mey 
have prevailed, or however long they or any one 
of them may have lasted. Noone of them would 
seem to have borrowed anything, and our mu- 
seums, however imperfect they may be, and feebly 
illustrative of the several isolated styles of art 
and architecture, do but show this in the most 
striking way, if examined with sufficient atten- 
tion, and for a time long enough to enable the 
art-student to get at the idea of any certain 
style, and thus to perceive how isolated it is, 
and how like a primitive and national language, 
originating and growing up and maturing iteelf, 
as does a language in so mysterious a way,—a 
curious art and architectaral problem hardly as 


c 9 
parely English 
art and architecture 


Bs 


became, until ite “revival” in our own day, 
utterly extinct. It may be said roughly to have 
taken something more than three centuries to 


do this, and to work ont this isolated architeo- 
taral history. It is said in the text-books that 
the Renaissance and the coming~-in of it, just at 
the right time, did all this, and killed the 
Gothic; bat s very slight examination and 
analysis of that idea and of the problem will 
show that the Gothic, after birth and growth, 
and fall matarity and age, died ont of itself, 
leaving the ground bare for the introduction 

the Italian, as it came to us from Italy, where 
it, as a new style, grew out of the remains of 
the old Roman. Here, again, it will be seen that 
“ precedent,” 88 now understood, did not help 
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t of the Parthenon. 
of | The general result which the lecturer arrived at 
was that the views of Herr Kari Bitticher which 
have for a long time been accepted in Germany 
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underneath layer by help of crowbars, w 
found the necessary hold in a number of ho 
made in the upper surface of the lower stenes. 
There was often no fastening between adjacent 
stones in a horizontal direction, but more fre. | i 


cE 


stillin use. The blocks in structures 
were connected vertically by small bolts, while 
in case of other building materials there was no 
vertical connexion, at least, so far as the edifices 
found in Olympia and Sicily are. concerned. 

In the case of columns, the separate drums were | portions 
similarly laid one upon another, either with their 
entire upper and lower surfaces touching, or with 
only a specially cut outer border incontact. The 
latter was in some cases reduced to a minimum, 
forming a mere edge. The vertical fastening in 
the stones of a colamn was often effected by 
means of simple bolts, bat they were by no 
means invariably employed. The axis of the 
column frequent] with a joint in 


ly corresponded i 
the stylobate, whereby the stability of the latter | officials upon their duties. Now these invep- 
. : d di 


was considerably Sometimes the 
lowest drum of a colamn was placed upon the 
middle of a block in the stylobate ; in this case 


the blocks lying between each two columns were | and the Parthenon. In the first we are told there 


free from any burden or pressure, and were 
consequently liable to displacement. 

When the Parthenon at Athens is carefally 
examined by the light of the above-mentioned 
facts, it is found that the description of the 
missing parte of that edifice, as presented by 
Herr Carl Bétticher, contains material errors in 
four cardinal points. 

1. According to Bétticher, in the walls sepa- 


rating the cella properly so called, and the space | the Parthenon were those from which the public 


or room called by him the Opisthodomos, there 


follows that the large apartment called by 
Bétticher the Opisthodomos should really be 
styled the Parthenon. The well-authenticated 
fact that the moneys _— and Ryan 
deities were kept in the Opisthodomos is 
sufficient to prove Bétticher’s hypotuesis; for 
by that term is meant the back entrance-hall, 
which, according to Bétticher himself, was 
provided with chests between the columns, and 
was quite large enough for the purpose referred 
to. Finally, as a matter of fact, only four apart- 
ments (and not five, as in Béttioher) are ever 
spoken of in ancient documents in connexion 
with the temple, and these are, as given by Pen- 
rose, the Pronacs, the Naos Hekatompedos, 
the Parthenon, and the Opisthodomes. For 
Botticher’s fifth apartment, the Posticum, there 
is no foundation. 

The Bijou Theatre of the Bishop’s Down 
Grove Spa, Tunbridge Wells, was opened on the 
Zist ult. The institution, which has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. B, Tabberer, 

















of Zeus, in Olympia, and to the Parthenon, and 
as the interior arrangement of the cella in both 
buildings was almost entirely similar, so the 
statue would ocoupy a similar position in both 
instances 


4. Finally, some remarks are due to the names 
Spplied by Bstticher and Bikh to the different 





to have been the Parthenon. It therefore 
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THE IRON AND COAL TRADES IN 1881. 


In the year 1881 the position of the iron and 
coal trades has very materially diverged from 
that they occupied at the end of the previous 
year. That year found the rate of production 


.| very low, and it raised it tothe highest pitch 


known in the history of the trades,—so high, 
indeed, that in the case of iron it far exceeded 
the demand, and stocks accumulated in the 
hands of the makers, and in the warrant stores. 
And daring the early months of 1881, the same 
over-production” was witnessed; but in the 
later months there has been an entire change, 
and reduction in the production, and an in. 
crease in the demand, has brought down the 
stocks in the largest of the producing districts. 
Concurrently, there has been a development of 
the demand for manufactured iron, and the yoar 
ends with both the rate of production and the 
in a more healthy state than at the 
- In the coal trade there has been 
throughout the year increased and continuous 
activity. The output of coal has been, it is 
almost certain, very greatly increased in 1881, 
even over that of its predecessor, which was that 
of the maximum production. In part, this was 
due to the enlarged exports of coal and to the 
increased consumption of coke for blast-furnace 
uses, but there is little doubt that (if the ex- 
perience of the metropolis is a test) the general 
home consumption has been very materially in. 
creased in the year. The tendency, however, 
has been, in the coal trade, towards higher 
prices, which cannot be said to have been the 
case in the iron trade, except in the last few 
months of the year. Naturally, for coal, the 
variation in the prices has been much greater in 
some districts than in others, but where there 
has been a production devoted in equal propor- 
tions to many purposes, the trade has been 
much the steadiest, whilst in districts devoted to 
one branch the fluctuations have been the most 
marked. 

In the iron trade it may now be said that, 
though there was in the early part of the year a 
very marked and heavy declension in the quantity 
of iron and steel of all classes shipped to one 
or two large customers, yet, for the year, it is 
tolerably certain that the total volame of the 
exports will be equal to that of the previous 
year. In the latter half of the year the total 
tonnage of the iron exported has been con- 
siderably more than thet of the corresponding 
period of its predecessor, and hence it is that 
the declension of over 300,000 tons ia the volame 
of the exports in the first half of the year is now 

ically counterbalanced. There was a cause 
for this in the fact that, whilst in the early part 
of the year the prolonged winter was against the 
export trade, in the latter part of the year the 
comparative mildness of the weather has allowed 
exports to be made afver the time the trade to 
certain districts was stopped in the year 1880. 
But there can be very little doubt that, whilst 
in the early part of the year 1881 there were 
many circumstances which told against the 
trade, in the latter part of the year there has 
been a marked revival of confidence in the 
fatare, and this and the effect of the restriction 
of the production of pig-iron in the Cleveland 
and Scottish districts gave a stimulus to the 
trade asa whole. Hence it is that there is now 
so general a belief that the iron and steel trades 
have entered op a period of improved and 
improving trade, and that the year 1882 is 
likely to be one of higher prices and of 
full demand and higher wages. It seems 
to be generally expected that not only has 
the era of depression in the iron and steel 
trades passed away, but that there has 
also been an entrance into a period when 
the demand for steel for railway uses, and for 


manafactared iron for the shipbuilding indus- 


tries, must be reflected ins general improvement 
in the whole of the iron and steel industries, and 
one that must markedly affect also the coal 
trade. Though it caanot be said that the iron 
trade is yet free from dangers, yet it must 
be admitted that there is ground for the belief 
that for these sanguine anticipations there has 
been a preparation that will largely conduce to 
bring them abont. orders are known to 
have been placed for steel in various forms,— 
for steel ingots and rails for the United States 
and for other countries; whilst Canada and 
other of our colonies seem to be again entering 
the field as large buyers of our metallurgical 
productions, though not to the extent that the 
United States has been of late. Hence there is 


now & consumption of pig-iron for the purpose 
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of the manufacture of steel rails in several 
districts that is unparalleled in the history of 
the trade. Although, against this, there is the 
set-off of the declension that has been increas- 
ingly marked in the last few years in the iron- 
rail trade, yet there is, even for the manufac- 
tured iron trade, the activity in the demand for 
shipbuilding iron to keep it ata high production, 
and to make it also a large consumer of crude 
iron. We have, therefore, to notice an activity 
in the iron trade es a whole, and though in the 
two districts that have been noticed there is 
now a restricted production, the returns that 
have been recently issued show that the con- 
sumption is, in the great Cleveland district, 
above the production, and with the declension in 
the stocks in the hands{of the makers, a more 
healthy state of the trade seems to have set 
in. 

When the iron trade is busy, that briskness 
is immediately passed on to the coal trade, and 
thus there has been in the past year a produo- 
tion of coal that is unparalleled, and that en- 
larged output is insufficient for the growth ia 
the demands on the coal-owners. It is thus 
clear that the production will need to grow con- 
currently with any increase that may show 
itself on the part of the non-producers. But 
iron has only, in the case of the crude article, 
passed the maximum output,—a much larger 
quantity and proportion having been exported,— 
whilst, on the other hand, the quantity of coal 
that is sent out of the country, either as coal, 
coke, or patent fuel, is very small in proportion 
to the total output in contrast with the propor- 
tion of iron. Coal, then, feels more the demand 
from the home market, and it is to be expected 
that, as it has hadits production raised to an extent 
that must have claimed the starting of many of 
the collieries that were laid idle two or three 
years ago, so any addition to the demand in the 
early fature can be supplied only under two 
conditions,—1. Collieries that were laid idle 
because of the comparative dearress of their 
working will be called into operation ; and, 2, 
there will be an increased demand for the 
labour needfal to produce the coal. It must be 
expected, then, under these circumstances, that 
the price of coal will move upwards, regardless 
of any movement that may be made in the 
price from other causes. The rate of wages in 
both the iron and coal trades is now very 
largely regulated by the price of the product of 
the labour, under the various sliding-scale regu- 
lations, and as the tendency of the prices of coal 
and iron in the market of late has been towards 
a higher rate, it may be assumed that this will 
be shown in the realised or actual prices, and 
from this be reflected also on the wages of the 
workmen. It is too soon to do more than glance 
at the general outlines of the prospect, bat 
these alone indicate a brightness for the two 
greatest of our mineral and metallurgical indus- 
tries in the New Year. 








THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT THE 
THEATRE. 


Now that the electric light seems success- 
fully to be fighting its way and is invading the 
theatre,—now, in fact, that that horror of the 
“gods” and dire consumer of oxygen, the 
traditional central chandelier which hangs so 
threateningly above the stalls or pit, seems 
doomed to disappear,—the new illuminating 
power is destined to develop fresh questions for 
diecussion. The change promises, in the first 
place, to be greater even than that from the 
reeking tallow.candles of the past, or from the 
next step, the Argand oil-lamp, to the intro. 
duction of gas. The conditions under which 
theatrical effects have so far been obtained, 
both on the stage and in the house, find them. 
eelves, it is clear, entirely altered; a new de- 
partare has to be made, it cannot fail to be 
evident to any observant eye. 

That there are artists and artists in all 
countries is pretty well understood, but it is 
difficult for the many, at all events, to quite 
comprehend the enormons difference between 
the true and the would-be artist. The ordinary 
artist, such as we all understand by the term, 
will be exceedingly difficult to satisfy with 
regard to the method of lighting the theatre by 
electricity ; however little the ordinary artist's 
opinion carries weight with it, we cannot 
altogether disregard his view, conventional 
though it may be, of the methods of lighting 
representations that undoubtedly have for 
object the conveying, by an ingenious and more 


or less skilful deception, the effect of reality. 
Now the electric light, as it has been introduced 
into our theatres, certainly suggests that a 
perfectly different method of decorative art 
for the auditorium, — = tn theatrical effect 
on the s , has to 0 8 

The er light seems to show up all the 
poverty of ill-execated, and to try even the best 
executed, distemper-work, to an extent that 
must be positively distressing to the worker ia 
that old and justly esteemed mode of decoration ; 
and when one sees the effect of the new light, 


one cannot but understand the lamentations of | piled 


the painters of the fourteenth century, who re. 
gretted that lime-white as a pigment was not as 
expensive as ultramarine. Bat happily in all 
this there is little ground for serious alarm. 


The intellectual effort that has led, in so short a| palette 


time, to the absolute promise of the successful 
application of electricity for illuminating power, 
will, we may feel sure, on very easy terms ac- 
commodate itself to the artistic demands in 
the matter of satisfactorily lighting theatrical 
representations. Indeed, from many points of 
view, we may welcome a new means of illami- 
nation, so far less destructive than gas, which 
has hitherto dimmed in the course of a few 
years the most brilliant artistic efforts. 

We have had recently broaght before our 
notice painfully the dangers of fire at the 
theatre, and the opportunity has been seized to 
dwell once more on the superior safety of 
electricity, together with a promise of an ab- 
sence of those terrible nuisances at the theatre, 
—heat and dranght. Others who may not be 
quite sure on these heads look forward to some 
advance in the interior decoration of our theatres. 
It is not from our upholsterers that we can 
expect this advance to come, for they so far 
have done their utmost; it is from the paioter 
and the stucco-modeller; and here it is sad to 
feel how lamentably the traditions of ceiling- 
painting have died out on this side of the 
Channel. On the Continent, on the contrary, 
we constantly hear of distinguished artiste 
being employed to decorate the ceilings of 
theatres; at Rouen the Opera House is at the 
present moment being decorated (if the work is 
not at present actually completed), under the 
direction of M. Leon Glaize; and M. Clairin, we 
heard some time since, is hard at work on the 
ceiling of the Cherbourg Theatre. As for the 
superb ceiling of the Thédtre Francais, at Paris, 
executed during the few weeks the company 
were over here in London not long since, 
M. Mazerolles has made himeelf a name in 
French artistic circles for this feat, by which he 
has represented all the dramatic glories of “the 
house of Moliére.” 

In these days, when art is constantly assuming 
what is incorrectly termed, but generally under- 
stood as, a decorative character, here is a field 
open to our professors and their pupils,—a field 
at present left lamentably uncultivated. But, as 
we have remarked, the conditions under which 
these paintings are to be seen have, it must be 
remembered, been’ singularly changed by the 
introduction of the electric light, and only 
experiment can form competent artists. 

The management of the electric light on the 
stage so as to please the experienced artistic 
eye isa very difficult matter, and probably it 
will not be until a school of artists with this 
aim in view has been established that we shall 
be able to see the gorgeous effects that our 
stage may bring before us. One thing is cer. 
tain at present, the effect of electric light on 
stage scenery is very far from satisfactory; in 
fact, so far is it from being so, all our old 
admiration and recollections of the splendid 
scenery of Stanfield, Grieve, and Telbin, and 
abroad of Allegri and others, is terribly dis- 
turbed ; and we compare our memory of the past, 
with our recollection of the present, and the 
oe is sadly to the disadvantage of the 
atter. 

That progress is the law of in 
matters theatrical as in all Portion tiny isa 
truism; now, when we have reached the maxi- 
mum of splendour in costume,—not in correct- 
ness, that is certain, but in costliness,—when 
we have attained by the aid of French art, 
of satins, silks, electro-plate, and electric light, 
the utmost degree of glare and glitter, what 
progress remains to be accomplished is a 
question that every old theatre-goer must 
constantly ask himself. It is evident that 
the next step must be taken in the direction 
of @ greater consideration of artistic effect,— 
of artistic effect, that is, 





such 
stood by the painter, and not the theatrical 





3 the acknowledgment of the value of 
the value of contrast, the value of 


shadow, the value of grouping, the value 
consideration of proper 
relief in backgrounds, of concentrated light, 
with many other pictorial secrets, the existence 
of which, though amply acknowledged and 
appreciated by the theatrical soene-painter, 
costumier, and manager, seem by them, 
for what reason we know not, to be entirely 
thrown to the winds. We see all glare, all 
glitter; our eye is fatigued; we see Ossa 
iled on Pelion; we seethe stage crowded 
with all the most gorgeous tones that the 
palette can prodace or the laws of M. Chevreul 
prompt; in fact, the stage-manager has allowed 
what no sensible painter ever permits,—his 
to get the of him. We ee, in 
fact, that most important of all the laws of 
pictorial effect violated,—the law of contrast. 
It remains, therefore, for us to hope that the 
next move may be in the direction of a more 
thoroughly artistic and pictorial improvement 
of our theatrical effect; aud let us not believe 
that we alone are sinners: our friends, the 
French and Germans, are just as bad as our- 
selves, only that there exist in both countries 
exceptions, — exceptions from which we may 
learn much- 

It was on the 28th ult. that the electric light 
was used for the firat time in a theatre both for 
the auditorium and on the stage when Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte so applied it at the Savoy Theatre, 
Strand, the ‘ormance being Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s delightful “ Patience.” There 
was no failure, and all went well. The abso- 
lute safety from fire assured by this mode of 
lighting has nevertheless yet to be settled, and 
we were glad to see all the glass globes contain- 
ing the light (some of which were very warm) 
and the conductors protected by wire guards. 








ADMISSIONS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue following were admitted on the 2nd 
inst. :— 

Students of Upper School.—J. Coates Carter, 
A. Keen, T. Wheeler, C. J. Marshall. 

Students of Lower School.—J. W. Addison, RB. 
T. Blomfield, M.A.; H. Dickenson, H. Field, H. 
Gruggen, E. J. Jackson, G. E. Laurence, T. 
Maclaren, G. T. Oakeshott, T. Gambier Parry, 
F. Sanders, A. D. Smith, Kingo Tatsuno, T. 
Ward. 

Probationers.—J. H. Ball, D. W. Bellhouse, W. 
D. Caroé, B.A.; H. O. Cresswell, W. F. Gargery, 
F. L. Lee, J. C. McHatchin, E. 8. Norton, P. J. 
Popplewell, J. G. Sankey, H. A. Satchell, W. C. 
Rea, H. B. Thorp, F. H. Tallock, A. F. Vigers, 
G. G. Wallace, G. W. Ward, J. H. Woodd, W. H. 
Woodroffe, E. Woodthorpe, jun., B.A. 








COMPETITIONS. 


The Proposed New Fulham Infirmary. — At 
the last meeting of the Guardians, a discussion 
arose on a motion that the plan marked “ M.D.” 
should be submitted for the opinion of the Local 
Government Board, the reasons urged being 
— 8 = nace ema with the instructions 
o! jans the plan i 
the motto “ Experience in a Tascho"s temas of 
the very great difference in the cost between 
the two plans; and bearing in mind that, as the 
Guardians the 100 guineas, the plan became 
theirs, and they could then make such altera- 
tions in“ M. D.” from “ Experience in a Circle” 
as they thought fit, and so get a building to cost 
4d. to 5d. per foot instead of 
end, by an amendment that was carried, on a 
division, by nine sgainst five, it was 
that the design “M.D.,” with the 
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CHAPEL OF THE ROYAL BERKSHIRE 
HOSPITAL, READING, 


We add to the illustrations given in our last 
yolume,* showing the new works at the Royal 
Berkshire Hospital, a view of the interior of the 
chapel. The fittings are being executed in 
walnut and pitch-pine, French polished. Messrs. 
Morris & Stallwood are the architects, and 
Mr. A. Sheppard is the contractor. 








ABERDEEN HOUSE, RAMSGATE. 

Tus house has been recently erected in a most 
picturesque spot on rising ground, and has 
attracted considerable attention in the locality. 

The instructions given to the architect were 
to provide a school. house so hly domesti- 
cated in its arrangements that dominant 
idea to the boys should be that of a comfortable 
home with all its accessories. The general 
distribution of the rooms was therefore made on 
the basis of a gentleman’s house, with all its 
comfortable appurtenances. The billiard-room, 
fairly proportioned, was appropriated for the 
school and class-room, with cloistered approach 
and lavatory adjoining. The spacious bedrooms 
became small dormitories, with bath-rooms and 
water-closets located in each wing. Externally 
the treatment has been successfully developed 
in picturesque elevations well broken up, and 
the roof laid with Kentish tiles in bands. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. 
Martin, of Ramsgate, under a contract including 
all the fittings and boundary-walls, for 2,9001., 
from designe supplied by Mr. Alfred RB. Pite, of 
Bloomsbury-square, 





BILLINGFORD REOTORY, NORFOLK. 


Our illustration of Billingford Rectory, Nor- 
folk, shows — eb ee the conven- 
tional parsonage-house. ng rather low 
building of red brick relieved with half-timber 
work, well grouped, forms a striking feature, 
situated as it is on high ground overlooking the 
valley of the Waveney. The accommodation 
provided, viz., drawing-room, study, spacious 
entrance and staircase halls, large kitchen, 
offices, &c., with six good bedrooms and dress. 
ing-room, will be deemed sufficient. When to 
these are added a coach-house and three-stall 
stable, boundary-walls, and road-making, and 
we are told that the total cost is only 1,7001., 
we think the architect, Mr. George Nattrese, of 
Great James-street, London, will not be re- 
proached with extra \. 

The builder, Mr. G. Grimwood, of Weybread 
and Harleston, has carried out the works satis- 
factorily. 

The work of restoring the adjoining Church 
of St. Leonard has been commenced, also 
under the supervision of Mr. Nattress. The 
rector, the Rev. Robert White, is making every 
effort to complete this work, but in consequence 
of the demands made for restoring adjoining 
churches, his task is an arduous, but, we trust, 
not a hopeless, one. The village, on the borders 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, is of considerable anti- 
quity, one of the chief Roman roads crossing the 
river Waveney at this place; and Sir Charles 
Lyell states the flint weapons, &c., found in the 
neighbourhood were unusually perfect. 








New Mill, Newport Pagnell.— A new 
mill has been erected here for Mr. 0. H. Whit- 
worth. It is a substantial brick building of 
five stories, surmounted with bold eaves cor- 
nice supported by moulded cantilevers, the roof 
being covered with slates. The dimensions of 
the mill proper are 53 ft. by 35 ft., and there 
are five floors, which are carried by iron colamns 
and girders. Beyond this are the engine and 
boiler with meal-rooms, and 
smutting and stive rooms, the last being quite 
distinct from the mill proper. Tbe machinery 


pro- 
ducts. Mesers. Usher & Anthony, of Bedford, 
are the architects, and the works have been 
carried out under their personal superinten- 
dence by the contractor, Mr. Samuel Foster, of 
Bedford, Mr. Tomlin being the foreman. The 
machinery is by Messrs. Coarse, of Biggles- 





* Vol. xli,, pp. 816, £0, 





extended fagade, 530 ft. long, having a bold! 

projecting structure in the centre, which o 
sists of a great hall with a roof “ hipped” at 
both ends, sup 


THE HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM. 


no are eames te 
years been great] upon the - 
subject of asylums and Sodiee fer’ nfo u-| very solid Gattis enka To ap ae ‘ bis 
nate fellow-creatures who are afflicted with| rises a tower of the Y : 45 ft. high. 
snsntel at P Ypres type, 145 ft. high. 
isorders, and it must be acknowledged | The i 
, wings of the building are broken up by 
that many improvements have been introduced lofty crow-stepped gabl to fi i 
into the arrangement and construction of such | of separate grou ol baa Tall waited 
buildings. It happens, however, as a necessity, | together by the striogs and horizontal members 
that these edifices, although often spacious and| being carried over the whole dedien aithoct 
prone ey : whole design without 
ently planned, are very plain and unat-| any break. The object of this treatment i 
tractive from an artistic point of view. Lither| show the internal - acts hich oaist 
it is the ratepayers who insist upon the most| of @ series of apartments, cach b ro ey me 
avd pecs Tir rig Bae of orna- | the others except by the general v= 0 of po 
money taken ou pocket municatio ‘ bf s . . . 
of the public; or, if it is a private institution, | isolate ae nalieer man ne pho agrenenge 
the manager or insists that the outlay | the others, a point which has been kept in sight 
shall be only such as will repay him, and thus | through the whole plan of the buildin 
the architect is too often obliged to avoid deco-| In addition to the great central vend alread 
rative detail. There have been exceptions to| mentioned, four smaller towers, crowned wi 4 
this rule, but they are very rare; and certainly open lanterns mark the retarn flanks of th 
the notion of erecting for such a purpose a| building and serve for purposes of ventilation. 
samptuously decorated palace is a novel idea,|The material used is @ fine red brick from 
for which the public have to thank the liberality | Reading, with dressings, window tracery, &c., of 
of Mr. Thomas Holloway, of Tittenhurst. Portland stone. Although the interios of ihe 
The Holloway Sanatorium, although erected | building is arranged, as we have previously 
for the benefit of those who are suffering from | noticed, for purposes of isolation, in necessary 
mental disorders, is not intended to be devoted | cases, yet this is rather to be considered as the 
to the uses of an ordinary asylum for the insane.| exception than the rule, for a remarkably 
Its founder, Mr. T. Holloway, has attached to| handsome dining-hall is provided, not unlike 
the establishment of this institution certain | that of one of the colleges of Oxford or Cam- 
rales and conditions which are novel, and render | bridge; it possesses a very elaborate open- 
the ggg ees. — of — interest to the = roof, and ite walls are entirely covered 
gs er insisted upon, | with decorative paintings an ~ Th 
no patient will be allowed pyres an sannahe latter were pelea ~ seobahel uote J lowe 
of the institation for a longer period than twelve | Imrie. The kitchen, which is situated in close 
months ; no patient will be received whose case | proximity to the dining-hall, is a fine room with 
is considered hopeless; no patient will be/an open-timber roof. The entrance-hall and 
allowed to enter the Sanatoriam after having | principal staircase, the former under the great 
a 474 pep ag r 4 = patients received ra gg and the latter constructed in the 
are m class. e@ tower, ase lined with ashlar, and 
Now, the advantages of an institution worked | communicate by three very richly moulded 
upon the lines here set down must be obvious to/ arches; the handrail to the latter is of grey 
all who are in any way acquainted with the} marble. The whole surface of the walls is 
question of mental maladies. In the first place, | covered with painted decorations presenting a 
it is a well-known fact that madness is very often | most sumptuous appearance. Such a combina- 
curable if taken in an early stage of the affliction. | tion of rich colouring and gilding is not to be 
Secondly, it is exceedingly disadvantageous} found in any modern building in this country, 
to those who are saffering from a temporary | except the House of Lords. 
attack of this worst of all maladies tobe asso-| The grand staircase leads to the ‘‘ Recreation 
ciated with the class who are hopeless and in-| Hall,” which is the subject of our illustration, 
curable; and, thirdly, the establishment of such | from which a notion may be obtained of the 
an inetitation for the use of the middle classes, | elaborate nature of the whole work. This hall 
is undoubtedly a great boon to the public. The| measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and is 60 ft. high to 
pauper lunatic has his county asylum, and every | the ridge; it is lighted by seventwo-light windows 
confidence is felt that his case will receive the | on the south side and by four on the north, the 
best medical treatment, and be open to investi-| three remaining compartments on that side 
gation; but for the members of the middle | abutting on the tower. The centre is occupied 
class,—for the unfortunate student who has/| by the principal entrance, and its two adjoining 
overdone “cramming” for some public exami-| bays are adorned with panelled tracery of a 
nation,—for the overworked barrister or clergy- | similar design to the windows; the ends of the 
man,—for those whose minds are “ filled with | roof are hipped, and the difficulty of an internal 
illusions” on account of domestic troubles or | treatment of a roof of this form has been over- 
bereavements, there is no refuge but the public | come by a series of radiating principals which 
lunatic asylam, or the very costly and, we fear, | will be understood by referring to our illustra- 
from recent disclosures, often very unsatisfac-| tion. As is usual in large Gothic halls, the roof 
tory private asylum, the surroundings of such|is the most important feature. It is of 
places cannot but exert a painfal inflaence upon |the hammer-beam type, all the spandrels 
the mind already too highly strung, the associa-| being filled with pierced tracery. The walls 
tions with those who have been shut up for| below the windows and at the east end are 
years must alone produce gloom and despond- | lined with drapery panelling in oak, and the 
ency. Now inthe Holloway Sanatorium all this a ony with stained glass me — — 
will be avoided. of this grand apartment is covered with decora- 
We are informed that Mr. Holloway has ex-/ tive painting, gilding, &c., and a series of 
pended 300,000. upon the building and farni-| portraits of distinguished individuals is let into 
tare, and has farther endowed it with 50,000l./the walls. The Queen, Wellington, Nelson, 
The object of the latter generous benefaction is | Newton, Gladstone, &e., occupy the spaces at 
that the institution (which Mr. Holloway pre- | the sides; at the end is astriking portrait of the 
sents to the nation) shall be conducted in such | founder by M. Girardot. 
a manner that the charge for patients shall be} The architect of the Sanatorium is Mr. W. H. 
so moderate as simply to cover the current | Crossland, who has made a bold experiment in 
expenses of the establishment. the design. Although at first sight the building 
We have considered it advisable to describe | appears to be a work of the fourteenth-century 
the exact purposes for which the Holloway | style, upon examination it will be found that 
Sanatorium is erected, because they, to a great|elements are introduced from those of the 
extent, influence the plan and arrangement of thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. Although 
the building. there is no direct authority for this admixture 
The situation of the Sanatorium is remark- | of the three styles of Gothic architecture in the 
ably picturesque, and being close to the Vir-| same building, yet the works of the Italians who 
ginia Water Station of the London and South-| did not hesitate to combine the three Classical 
Western Railway, is easily accessible. It is sur-| orders, and the many noble buildings of the 
rounded by twenty-two acres of freehold land, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, where we 
forming the crown of a gentle eminence, sloping | find Classical and Gothic forms united, seem to 
away to the south, giving beantifal distant | offer a suggestion for the formation of a new 
views over & richly-wooded country, diversified | style which we have perhaps been too slow to 
by charming undulation of hill and dale. Enter- avail ourselves of. It would be expected that a 
somewhat tiseordant effect would be the result, 
but we are bound to gay that, in the Holloway 
Sanatorium, this is not the case, and we gladly 
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gilding. The windows are glazed in small 
panes. The number of rooms contained in the 
building ig 480, which will afford ample accom- 
modation to 300 patients, with attendante, 
servants, &. All the offices are carried out in 
the same style as the principal building, and 
are alike constructed of fine red brick and 
Portland stone. They surround a square to the 
rear of the main building. sce 

We wish jast to draw attention to a peculiarity 
in the design of the building. It is the entire 
absence of ornamental carving, either in stone 
or wood, all effect of richness being gained by 
mouldings or coloured decoration, Some idea 
of the large scale of the building may be obtained 
from the following dimensions :— 


Entire length of facade 
Depth of the building 


eneconscarenaceseosoocapeesoes 530 ft. 
216 ft, 


CAR e erences eaeseenesaagenesetens 


Reereation-hall ...........+.000+ 80 40 60 
Dining all .cccorsec.-ereccserssce 6 ww Be 
pO SE ee 
INIT -chiaincesentanpetpaspeceannaneiide 30 30 .., 145 
SDERUEOUD cso ninctscenenticesstiontes _ 8 


The architect is Mr.W.H. Crossland. The con- 
tractors are,—for mason’s work, brickwork 
plastering, plambing, and slating, Messrs. Sharp- 
ington & Cole ; for joiner’s work, Mr. Lascelles ; 
the stoves were supplied by Mr. Longdon; and 
the engineer’s work is by Messrs. Phipson, May, 
& Underbay. Mr. George Martin, brother-in- 
law to Mr. Holloway, has, as representative to 
that gentleman, bestowed great attention upon 
the decorative painting executed at the Sana- 
torium ; in fact, the general schemes of design 
and colour may be said to have been suggested 
by him, and the whole has been carried out 
under his supervision. The Sanatorium will be 
ready for the reception of patients by about 
May next, when Mr. Holloway will have ex- 
pended 350,000/. upon the building and endow- 
ment. It is a noble and most generous bene- 
faction to the nation at large, and must, we 
should think, be looked upon as a great blessing 
both to those who suffer from a temporary 
visitation of the most terrible of all maladies to 
which flesh is heir, and to the relations and 

ians of those so afflicted. A father will 
terrible repugnance at committing his son 
to a mad-house, whereas the notion of sending 
him for a time to a sanatoriam seems far less 
dreadfal, and we can, in conclusion, only express 
@ hope that Mr. Holloway’s princely generosity 
may bring about the success which it so well 
deserves. 

We should mention the fact that Mr. Hollo- 
way has just commissioned Mr. Crossland 
to prepare plans for a very costly and mag- 
nificent chapel to be erected in the grounds of 
the Sanatorium, for the use of the inmates of 
the institution. 





REPORT FROM EDINBURGH. 


As regards matters architectural in this city, 
the past year has been remarkable for the 
activity displayed in church extension. This 
activity has not been confined to any particalar 
denomination, but has permeated the ranks of 
Churchmen snd Dissenters alike, and the city is 
now encircled by sentinel outposts, each keep- 
ing zealous watch over the spiritual welfare of 
the dwellers in the surrounding district, 

Wha sigs yoy 6 none of the newly-built churches 
sess exceptional me thongh 
some of them hove g sen 
tiveness. Amongst those opened for servi 
during the year, which we bate, described ‘a doe 
pages, reference may be made to the large and 
imposing United Presbyterian Church at Morn- 
ingside, designed after the Norman mauner, by 


archi- | varied 


more than average attrac. | j 


only, 
somewhat 


spire, which will form its most attractive 
This church is planned after 
model from that at Morningside. It 
a parallelogram, spanned 

roof, and lighted by large 


feature. 
Messrs. Hardie & Wright can scarcely be con- 


itself is poorly conceived. The same architects 


West St. Giles, the site for which at Meadow- 
place is in course of being cleared from the 
encumbering buildings, The sum at command, 
exclasive Z 


tower, and the erection of such a feature would 
have proved a variety, and given s more marked 
individuality to the building. 

Two cheap and serviceable churches, not 
without a certain architectaral character of a 
distinctly Nonconformist type, have been de- 
signed by Messrs. Shiells & Thomson. One of 
these is an Established church at Dambiedikes, 
and the other a U. P. church at Gilmore-place. 
A feature in the interior of these churches is the 
manner in which a wide span is covered by 
an open-timbered roof withont internal support 
or outward buttressing. 

One of the most singular churches we have 
seen ig that designed by Messrs. Anderson & 
Browne, in St. John-street. The fands were 
comparatively emall for the requirements, bat 
rather more than were at command for some of 
the churches already named, and it wonld 
appear that these architects cannot produce 
much of an effect with restricted means. Quaint- 
ness appears to have been aimed at, but good 
proportion, which was surely attainable, has 
been ignored, and the block is clumsy and 
unattractive, as regards the exterior, at least. 
The interior is not yet comple:ed, and we may 
have to refer to this building when it is so. 

A new church, from the designs of Messrs. 
Hardie & Wright, has been opened, which occu- 
pies a site at the corner of Easter-road and 
Lochend-road. It comprises a nave, 96 ft. long, 
aisles, transepts, tower, and spire, and it is 
enriched with several stained-glass memorial 
windows designed by the Messrs. Ballantyne. 
The cost is stated at 4,0001. Little progress has 
been made with the Guthrie Memorial Church 
in Easter-road, or the U. P. Charch at Colaton- 
street. 

Operations have, for some time, been sus- 
pended at the effective Episcopal Church in 
Jeffrey-street, designed by Mr. Hay; but the 
cause of delay, which, we understand, was of a 
monetary has been got over, and the 
erg will be carried out in its entirety. 

. Hay is prosecu the restoration of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral un tie and the whole 
interior, it is expected, will be opened ont in the 


Considering the su at his mand (abont 
m com 
7,0001.), Mr. Raeburn has but a 


weak in detail, but pretentious withal. The 





Mr. David Robertson. It consists of a nave | 
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with narrow aisles, which are used as passages 
and has a large hall in the rear, which has 
the effect of a transept. There is a 
tower at the north-west angle, which is the 
se eat aot tn 

substantial hness with whi ui 
highly commendable, lath 
ony aes in the ee ao 

parts, and not in the church proper. 0 

Gothic United Presbyterian Church at Canon- 
mills, designed by Mr. Starforth, still wants the 
feature. 
after quite a different 
consists of 
by an open-timbered 
traceried windows of 
design, and provision is made for the 
erection of a commodious hall in the rear. The 
site is an unusually good one, open on all sides. 
The perky German church close by is completed, 
spire and all, but the spire is quite out of place, 
being so insignificant as to prodace no effect in 
the distance, and the body of the church seems 
to have been starved in order to obtain this 


sidered as having madea hit in the new Free 
Church at Ferry-road. Aspire here would have 
been more in place than a tower, and the tower 


have better scope in the new parish church of 


the cost of site, is 7,000/., and the 
design shows large traceried windows and a 
high spire. Here, we think, a tower would have 
told to greater advantage than a spire, seeing 
that there are several spires in sight, but no 


result in the new Free Church at Dalry; it is 








tion of the U.P. church, for which competitive 
designs were given in during the spring. 
Rumour has it that the accepted design is too 
9 for the site, and that additional ground 
has to be taken in, which will, of course, 
increase the cost, and ‘probably necessitate a 
reduction of the outlay upon the building. 

Of all the recent additions to the ecclesiastical 
edifices in the city, the most important is that 
of Mr. Anderson’s new tower for Free St. 
George’s, not only from its intrinsic merit asa 
design, but from the prominent and important 
position it At the west end of the 
city the skyline is broken by a remarkable 
group, of which the new tower forms an im. 
portant item. This group is seen to advantage 
from several points of view, the best being from 
the high ground to the west of the Bank of 
Scotland, where the spire of St. Cuthbert’s, the 
tower of St. John’s, the dome of St. George's, 
and the spire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, combined 
with the new tower, in a very effective manner. 
The two lanterns which flank the U.P. charch 
in Palmerston-place are of no effect in the dis- 
tance, and if, instead of these, a tower had 
been substituted, the group would have com- 
prised representatives of all the leading de- 
nominations of Scotland. But even as it is, this 
might yet be done, if fands were forthcoming, 
by raising a superstructure of two or three 
stages upon one of the lanterns; but we hardly 
leas, Ses Sie: Oe Nanay SS. Sy proba- 

ilities. 

We are glad to learn that the obstacles raised 
ot the erection of a new cone St. John’s 
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overcome. By the p 
chancel will still be 
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of the Priory church,—the nuns reserving to 
themselves only the chancel and transepts; but 
that is doubtful, Mr. Phipson went on te say 
that it might be taken generally that this 
Priory existed from the middle of the twelfth 
centary to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, mys pag mayo and a half the 
remains riory been lying beneath 
the soil, neglected and unknown ; ot now that 
they had been brought to light, he feared 
that one or two winters like the last would 
reduce nearly all to powder. Whatever Mr. 
Colman might do to preserve them, they 
certainly would not last another 300 years. It 
therefore behoved archwologists to transmit to 
their successors accurate descriptions of the re- 
mains. For this reason his friend and assistant, 
Mr. Wallis, had, by the kind permission of 
Mr. Colman, made a most accurate plan of what 
had been exposed. The ruins were of many 
different dates, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. Each religious order had, to a certain 
extent, its own particular plan of building; 
and as this priory belonged to the Benedictine 
order, to their buildings elsewhere we must look 
principally for the key to itsarrangements. The 
chief feature was the cruciform charch, dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin and St. John the 
Evangelist. It consisted of a nave, 101 ft. long 
and 24, ft. 3 in. wide; north and south aisles of 
similar length, and 11 ft. wide; a central 
tower, 32 fc. square on the outside; choir and 
chancel, 62 ft. 6 in. long and 23 ft. wide; a 
south chapel, dedicated to St. John the Baptist ; 
@ north chapel, dedicated to St. Catherine; and 
north and south transepts, extending 42 ft. 6 in. 
beyond the tower, and 23 ft. wide. The church 
was about one-fifth larger than that of St. Peter 
-Mancroft. On the east side of the south transept, 
the usual place in most Benedictine buildings, 
was the sscristy, It had a wide arch and an 
altar, the almost invariable feature of a sacristy. 
The church appeared to have been begun, as 
was frequently the case, at the east end. 
Chancel and choir were first erected, then the 
tower and transepts, and finally the nave and 
aisles. The chancel, choir, tower, and tran- 
septs were certainly built in the latter part of 
the twelftl and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; whilst the nave and aisle were Early 
English work of the middle and latter part of 
the thirteenth century. The eastern part of the 
chancel was raised two steps, still remaining, 
and the east wall was doubtless filled with three 
single-light semicircular-headed windows in 
deep reveals. The western part of the chancel 
,; contained the Cantus Cantorum, the walls of 
which were highly enriched with stone arcading. 
Then came the massive tower, one pier of which 
was entirely gone. Here begin traces of work 
of the early part of the thirteenth century. 
The walls of the transepts were also arcaded, 
with a rabble wall seat all round, a common 
feature atthe time. Farther west is pronounced 
Early English work, the base of a pier being left 
pretty perfect, but the foundations of the re- 
mainder had not been discovered, and perhaps 


painstaking 
nseie i posing the foundations of 
th “wages ee ‘ were entirely gone, as they were frequently laid 
upon the surface of thegroand. Near the west 


the Priory, allowing nothing to be wantonly 
disterbed od discoveries made. —: end of the charch is a wall of fifteenth or six- 
teenth century work. Mr. Brock called this 


part walled-off a narthex, and so it may have 
been in the fourteenth, fifteenth, or oy 
meadows, Seyna Leoftolina, who | cent but it was olearly no part 8 
oe rs met |ecigianl abaashs The walls of the north and 
natitution ind pre-existed at | south aisles were in e re- 

on dg ely ctw i a slaanae sumnl ae west end. As nearly the 
whole of the walls of the church were thus 
aroaded, some idea might be formed of the rich- 
ness and beanty of the interior. The old west 
wall shows no sign of a west entrance ; and it is 
possible there was only @ large west window. 
There was evidently s door, with a porob, in 
the north wall. On the south side were two 
doors entering into the cloister, used mostly for 
processional purposes. As no extensive abut- 
. | ments have been found, while the outside walls 
are thin, Mr. Phipson fancies that the church 
was not roofed with stone groining. The pro- 
portions of this church were all worked out to 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES IN 
SCOTLAND 
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Ar the annual dinner of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, on the 22nd ult., Mr. 
John McLachlan, architect, president, in the 
chair, Mr. John Honeyman, president of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, proposed the 
toast of “Success to the Edinbargh Architec- 
tural Association.” After alluding, in appro. 
priate terms, to the loss sustained by the death 
of Mr. Street, Mr, Honeyman spoke of the value 
to the profession of union and organisation, and 
in the course of his address said :— y,—the want of it, I may say, specially, in 
the good city of Edinburgh,—is the only reason 
why the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
not a still greater power in the country than it is. 
Ita influence daring the past years,—now nearly 
fifty years since ite establishment,—has been 


Scotland. I felt much interested in its work, 
and had little doubt about its success. Its 
professed object was exactly the same as yours, 
—exactly the same as that of the present 
Glasgow Institute. This, indeed, is expressed 
in the laws of the old Institute and in ours 
exactly in the same words,—“The Advance. 
ment of the Art and Science of Architecture.” 


years, 
and then it gradually began to show signs of 
weakness. There were twists 
tions, indicating something wrong with the 
foundations, and at last it suddenly collapsed. 
This collapse had one bad result,—it caused 
alienation between the architects of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and I think I may safely say that 
they have never been such good friends since ; 
but, on other grounds, the 
regretted, and it would be entirely 








THE RUINS OF CARROW PRIORY, 
NORWICH. 


Tae members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society recently visited Carrow 
Priory, by permission of Mr. Colman, M.P. (the 
owner) and Mr. Tillett, M.P. (the occupier). 

Mr. R. Makilwaine Phipson read a paper on 
the remains, specially referring to recent ex- 
cavations on the site. Mr. Colman, he said, had 
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section was thus controlled by the Ed 
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situation soon became irksome, and 
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shallow circular sinkings and an oval one, 
varying from 10 ft. to 12 ft. deep. 
buildings might have been occupied by the 
priest who conducted the services of the 
church; possibly they form part of the 
anchorage, though there was @ tradition that 
it was situated on the sloping ground to the 
south-east near the main road. 
Lampet was anchoress here in 1528. At the 
end of the south transept was a fifteenth or six- 
teenth century wall. Possibly the inmates by 
that time wished to have a straight staircase to 
their dormitories ; but the original staircase to 
those rooms was circular, for the two first steps 
still remain in situ on the east side. TI! 
circular staircase led up from the slype, which 
formed a communication between the cloisters 
and the outer ground and detached buildiogs, 
and always intervened between the transept 
and chapter-house. The chapter-house, which 
ran east and west, had a groined ceiling, the 
central portion springing from colamas ia the 
middle of the room. It had a door into the 
cloisters, and was 37 ft. by 23 ft. | 5. 
the day-room, which also had a groined ceiling, 
and was divided with columns, from which the 
central groining sprang. 
columns were circular shafts, a portion of one of 
which still remains. Seven of these formed 
eight bays, which still can easily be traced by 
the corresponding corbels in the walls from 
which the other side of the groining sprang. 
Over the chapter-house was the scriptoriam or 
library, lighted by a window to the east. Over 
the day-room was a long dormitory. 
quently, when the 


In this case the 
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Prioress became more 
luxurious, special rooms were built for herself 
and those immediately connected with her 
the east of the day-room and dormitories stood 
the hospital or infirmary, the site of which has 
not been excavated. That probably consisted 
of a day-room and dormitory, with small kitchen 
and offices, and was reached by a covered 
passage leading from the day-room. 
north side of this passage were the gongs. Close 
by, on the east side of the chapter-house, was a 
Most of the nuns were probably 
interred in the centre of the cloister. 
this burial-place are three graves, in one of 
which, at a depth of 2 ft. 6 in., haman bones 
evidently those of a female, 
buried without either stone or wood coffin, 
a thing very usual in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The slab on one grave is 
evidently, from the cross upon it, of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. On the south 
side of the church, and on the west side of the 
chapter-house and day-rooms, were the cloisters, 
now Mr, Tillett’s garden. In the wall still 
remains a holy-water stoup; 
were also lavatories. On the south side of the 
Cloisters were the refectory and kitchen, with 
chambers over: and on the west side was origi- 
nally the Domus Conversorum Conversi, or the 
house of converts, and rooms for workpeople and 
servants. Mr. Phipson imagines these were 
pulled down, and, early in the sixteenth century, 
& portion of the block of buildings now occupied 
by Mr. Tillet erected by Prioress Wygun. This 
house consisted of a parlour handsomely panelled 
in oak, with a fine moulded oak beam ceiling 
(Mr. Tillett’s breakfast-room), and above was a 
bedroom reached by a turret staircase, still ex. 
isting. There were also a guest-chamber and 
other necessary offices and accommodation 
suitsble for the position of a prioress whose 
notion of living was more luxurious than that of 
her early predecessors. 

A vote of thanks having been given to Mr. 
Phipson for his paper, Mr. Colman, M.P., said 
that Mr. Phipson’s opinion as to the effect which 
time avd weather would have on the ruins rather 
confirmed him in the resolution not to proceed 
further, and to leave farther discoveries, should 
anything important be unrevealed, to future 
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The National Society for 
the Memorials of the Dead has now been 
organised, and has made, we are told, considerab!e 
progress. Its object is to 


the memorials of the dead pret e . 


in the parish churches 
yards of Great Britain. The rales of 
various ways of accomplish- 
y securing a record being 
emorials now existing, &c. 
~ nae G. E. Street, four 
ea acce the post 
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Lower Hellesdon-road, Norwich. 
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William Vincent, 


In view of the foregoing arguments, it would, 
therefore, ap to me to be highly desirable 
thut we should have a class of public bui 
designed entirely for the adornment of the 
metropolis,—a class of building devoted solely 
to the purposes of sees to rap in fact, 

i the period, who were compelled to| those art purposes which were by the 
“ain yore aie of things, to the new kind Grecian temple and the Italian cethedral and 
of art-demand that was then made upon their palace 3; 8 class of building that should be 
talents. The long-continued demand that had National Galleries in the fullest sense,—gallerieg 
been made upon the genius of the Italian] in which the people would take a deep interest 
painters and sculptors of the fourteenth and | from the fact that they would contain ilinetra. 
fifteenth centuries by the Charch and the tions of subjects of vital interest to them, painted 
wealthy merchant princes, for series upon series | by living artista. ; 
of extensive maral and sculptural decorations,} In furtherance of these objects, I, therefore, 
ceased, and with the termination of this kind of | beg leave to bring more prominently forward a 
art-demand, monumental painting and ecalptare | project which I first broached in the colamns of 
may be said to have expired. Thenceforth the the Builder, in 1875, for the erection of 9 
demand for the practice of the fine arts was of | National History Gallery, to contain a series of 
a more fitful eharacter, and for art of a less| historical paintings, illustrating the most im- 
elevated style, for disconnected easel pictures, | portant incidents in the various periods of 
piéces @’occasion. This new order of things at-| English history. Each hall or gallery to be 
tained its climax in the wealthy Netherlands, in| devoted to a particular period. The arrange. 
Spain, and in France, and from these sources; ments of the suite of galleries should aleo afford 
English art derives the fashion of its art patron- | opportunities for the display of the sculptor’s 
age and of its art practice. The extreme point | art. The series of galleries to be linked together 
of erratic departure from the old forms of en-| with consummate architectural skill and taste, 
couragement and practice was attained when it | and the whole building designed to be an orna. 
came to be supposed that the mere collecting of | ment to London. Sach a public edifice would 
specimens of ancient art in National Galleries, | not only be ®@ popular and inspiring holiday 
museums, and mansions was the true way of | resort, but either a grand or a beautiful National 
promoting the revival of the fine arts. This} Monument. W. Cave Tuomas, 
more modern kind of procedure has 60 long 
been accepted without being questioned that it 
now appears to public men and to the dilettants 
to be the right and natural course to pursue, 
though the history of the fine arts ought, long 
ere this, to have taught them that this was not 
the means by which the two greatest art deve- 
lopmenta were accomplished. It behoves them, 
therefore, to consider whether it would not be 
advisable, and in the best interests of art, to 
retura to the more ancient mode of procedure 
of art encouragement, whilst the national life is 
at its fall. 

In the great art-epochs, painting and sculpture 
were, as @ rule, associated with architecture. 
It was so in pagan Greece, and in Medizval 
and Christian Italy, and it is to this intimate 
association of the three sister urts that we may 
reasonably attribute the high state of excellence 
to which painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
the art-manufactures attained in those two 
famous epochs. 

Bat how, it may be asked, are we to bring 
about that intimate association of the three arts, 
in these days, and in England? The Charch 
makes no great demand upon the exercise of the 
fine arts, nor does the State, nor do the nobility; 
that is to say, we are at present without any 
powerful incentive to develép historical painting 
on a grand scale; nor can we look forward to 
our future departmental edifices as at all likely 
to afford greater scope than heretofore for 
mural and scalptural decoration, it being a sine 
qué non that in design they shall be rigorously 
adapted to their purposes, a condition, as 
sestheticians well know, which does not neces- 
sarily involve appositeness to taste. 

Oar object, therefore, should now be to find, 
to make, opportunities fit for the development 
and display of historical painting on a grand 
scale ; for this is precisely the class of painting 
which, more than any other, requires encourage- 
ment beyond the means of private patronage. 
The want of such encouragement has long been 
regretted, not by professors only, but by all 
who have turned their attention to the state of 
painting in Eogland,—a proof that the promo- 
tion of historic art is an object of interest with 
@ considerable portion of the public. 

Maral painting being employed to decorate 
large and solid surfaces, the artist is no longer 
intent upon the reproduction, however ingenious, 
of reality in ite most limited sense. A dignified 
subject is essential, and to this genius is 
required to add ideality or elevation of treatment. 

















































A NATIONAL HISTORY GALLERY. 


S1r,—" The Decadence ” that succeeded the 
great period of Italian art is to be attributed 
rather t> the great political and religious 
changes which were taking place than to the 








THE ARCHITECTURAL FUTURE. 


Siz,—As the active, brilliant, and successfal 
career of the late Mr. Street can scarcely be 
without its beneficial influence on the fature of 
English architecture, it may be of some advan- 
tage for men of lvss commanding ability if they 
can discover the secret of his success, in go far 
as it was independent of the genius with which 
he was endowed. 

What, then, we may inquire, was the chief 
characteristic of his professional practice,—what 
the most striking lesson to be derived from his 
example? 

Unquestionably, as I think, it was his rigid 
and faithful adherence from first to last, in all 
his desigus, ecclesiastical as well as civil, to one 
style,—the national style of his own country 
and of Western Earope. 

He was evidently convinesd that Gothic 
architecture possessed all the elements for 


modern civilisation, and that, being based on 
principles everlastingly tzue, it had such vitality 
within iteelf that it could never become tame 
or spiritless or uninteresting however long its 
votaries asked itfor inspiration, even if worked 
at to the end of Time. 

He knew, however, that no mere antiquarian 
draughtsmanship would do,—that it was not 
enough to create mere reproductions, however 
faithfal and exact. Neither his genius nor his 
wonderful industry would permit his stooping 
to this, and so, while there was no more earnest 
explorer Roo ag old architectural glories of the 
past, w er in England, Germany, France, 
Spain, or Italy, he was ever ready in his profes- 
sional at home toenrich and harmonise 
his work with new ideas (without fear of the 
taunt that this was modern, or that that was 
withont ancient authority), to introduce new or 


and elsewhere, and the free use of granite and 
porphyry. In a thoroughly catholic spirit he 
encou the application 


Lastly, simplicity, the indispensable character. was he 
istic of great works, mast be apparent in the | known to be with the ca of his favourite 
composition and the execution. Hence arises| style to meet all wants, that to have seen a 
the especial condition of excluding from mural design by him in any other style on the walls of 


painting all that may interfere with grandeur of 
effect, all that aims at literal imitation and illu. 
sion; it follows, therefore, that the treatment of 
subjects fitted for large dimensions must tend 
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modern civilisation. “ L’ union c’est la force,” 
and “We are the heirs of all the ages.” At 
all evente, so worked Phidias and Ictinus in 
Greece, Anthemius and Orysolarus in Byzan- 
tiam, Aroolfo Pisano and Brunelleschi in Italy, 
Robert de Coucy and Eades de Montreuil in 
France, and Jocelin, Blias of Dereham, and 
keham in our own England. The Greeks, 
eed, the most brilliant and accomplished race 
that ever existed, worked untiringly at a single 
le for 500 years, and they were rewarded in 
d by producing the most perfect edifice 
May we not conclade, then 
ted bi has left us an example 
well worthy of being adopted, and that if we 
all worked in the same spirit, and by general 
concert could accept one style for all purposes, 
anational architecture, magnificent and beantiful, 
would in due time be the resalt ? 
Henri pe Sivarr. 


together with a series of very fine drawings of the 
staircase and a ceiling in Ashburnham House. 


shows as Jones’s the small summer-house, in 
form of a temple, built against the wall of the 
old refectory of the Abbey ; and that in plate 23 
is @ representation of the alcove in the dining. 
room. The latter is the only anonymous design 
in the book, and Ware's practice in such matters 
leads me to infer that this absence of name is 
intended to convey that this is his own design. 


similar in design to that in Ashburnham House 
is to be found in another London house by Inigo 
Jones,—Lindsey House, Lincolo’s-inn-fields. I 
am inclined to think that this is also by Ware. 
It bears the arms of the Shiffner family, a mem- 
ber ef which was, as I find by the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, a resident in Lincoln’s-inn-fields in 
1759. Ware died in 1766. 








mitted to examine Jones’s drawiogs io the pos- 
session of the Duke of Devonshire, I found 
among them nothing relating to Ashburnham 
House. There is, however, a design for a ceiling 
and lantern with columns for Wilton Honse, 


WHO WAS THE ARCHITECT OF 
ASHBURNHAM HOUSE? 


Sir,—In the course of a discussion on this 
subject in your colamns last Jaly, I expressed 
the opinion that the ascription of the design of 
this house to Inigo Jones dated about the be. 
ginning of this century only. In thus writing I 
had in mind the earliest representation of the 
house I had then been able to find,—a plate in 
J. T. Smith's “ Westminster,” from a drawing 
made in 1808. Oa this it is stated that the 
house is ‘‘said’”’ to be by Jones. This looked, 
therefore, very like the origin of the modern 
ascription to him. I may add that in the cata- 
logues of two very extensive collections of Old 
London prints, &c.,—the Crace collection and that 
in the Guildhall Library,—I could find nothing 
earlier than this engraving. But after searching 
through all the better-known books, I found at 
last that of which I was in quest in a small 
quarto volume, “ Inigo 
Ochers: published by I. Ware.” Plates 6 and 7 
give the plan and section of a staircase by Inigo 
Jones. Though not so stated, this is evidently 
the staircase of Ashburnham Honse. The date 
usually assigned in catalogues to this undated 
volame is 1756, but in the Soane Museum, in 
which are Ware’s original drawings, is also a 
copy of another edition of the book dated 1743, 
and this ie clearly later than the undated one. 
And in Hoppus’s “ Palladio,” published in 1735, 
are many engravings evidently taken from 
Ware's book, to which we may therefore safely 
assign a date somewhat earlier than 1735. 

If we proceed to estimate the value of this 
evidence, we shall find it to be very strong. To 
begin with, the fact that as a mere question of 
date there was, ia 1735 or thereabouts, nothing 
improbable in ascribing the house to Jones, 
cleara off a number of 
And, considering farther the admitted beauty 
of the design, it may well be doubted whether, 
with this limitation, we could possibly ascribe 
it to any but Jones or Wren. 
gusson well says, “‘ Wren may have been greater 
in construction, but was not equal to Jones in 
design; and we look down the ranks from that 
day to this without finding any rames we can 
fairly class with those of these two great 
ry of Architecture,” second edition, 
iv., 293). Bat Ware was, as is shown by others 
of his books, a zealous student of the works of 
Jones, and in this 
indications that he was working 
of Kent and the Earl of 
Barlington, also ardent admirers of Inigo. 
Wren at this time had not 
the memory of his works must yet have been 
fresh. Moreover, Ware for many years had for 
& colleague in the Board of Works, Hawksmoor, 
@ pupil of Wren, and the most worthy of his 
imitators. Still farther, Ashburnham House is 
generally supposed to have been designed for a 
member of the famil 
events, the house 





barnham House. 
Ashburnham House that the doubts as to its 


Sir Gilbert Scott. But I donot think that even the 
warmest admirers of Sir Gilbert would claim for 


received, asI have shown, for at least 150 years, 


correct information were superior to ours. 


staircase in an early number. 


of this letter. 


ble competitors. 


For, as Mr. Fer- 


book there are 


long been dead, and 


of that name. 
been for many years in 
the possession of the family, when, in 1730, it 
by John, the third lord 
and first earl, who died in 1737, after the date 
of the publication of Ware’s book. It is, there- 
fore, clear that Ware had open to him many 
sources of information, which we do not now 
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The attribution to Jones of the 
burnham House is confirmed by Sir J n Soane, 
jadge,—who, in several passages 
Royal Academy, refers in 
praise to the staircase. 
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was sold to the Crown 
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FORECOURTS: THE BOARD OF WORKS’ 
ROADS. 

_ 81z,—In 2 letter which appeared in your 
issue of the 24th of December, Mr. Thomas 
Harris refers to projections from the line of 
house-fronts in existing thoroughfares, and 
argues that it is a great hardship that any 
restriction should be exercised beyond the limit 
of 10 ft. or 15 ft. of the footway. 

It is a most remarkable fact that, however 
desirous owners of property and governing 
bodies may be that London ehould possess, in 
some of its thoroughfares, magnificent widths 
and opportunities for picturesque display, there 
will always be found individuals quite ready to 
decry those exertions, and to condemn all 
attempts which do not include the covering of 
the greatest possible area with bricks and 
mortar. Is it not a lamentable reality that in 
some of the roads of London, originally designed, 
at the expense of great personal exertion and 
loss of ground-rent, to give Londoners a taste of 
the Parisian boulevards, the predecessors of Mr. 
Harris have succeeded in destroying the grand 
projects, and in gradually but surely redacing 
the forecourts to the wretched 10 ft. or 15 ft. 
which they advocate. 

Take, for example, the Euston-road. When 
the Bill for making this road (then called the 
New-road) was before Parliament, a clause was 
inserted “ prohibiting the erection of buildings, 
or any erection whatsoever, within 50 ft. of the 
road, and empowering the parochial authorities, 
upon obtaining an order from a magistrate, to 
pull down and remove any such erection, and 
levy the expenses thereof on the offender's 
goods and chattels, without proceeding in the 
ordinary way by indictment.” That clause led 
to the laying out and planting gardens in front 
of all the houses erected on either side of the 
road, with a pleasing and picturesque result 
which now can be imagined only. Persons 
acquainted with this road remember that bit by 
bit encroachments have crept up, first, the 
simple wooden erection of the height of the 
shop only; then the gradual strengthening of 
the supports, and the quickly following super- 
structure, until advancing to the utmost limit 
of even public convenience (in some places 
barely Mr. Harris’s 10 ft. or 15 ft.), the huge 
structures, such as that of “ Baker’s,” at the 
corner of the Euston and Tottenham-court 
roads, the “Goat and Compasses” in the 
Euston-road ; and, of course, as public-houses 
are never behindhand in encroachments, the 
“ King’s Head,” the ‘Adam and Eve,” and 
others, must needs add their forward ways to 
the quota; in fact, all along the line the deter- 
mination seems to be that London shall not, at 
least in the Easton-road, be anything but five- 
story buildings, 40-ft. roads, and 10-ft. footways. 

And what does all this show? In my opinion 
it proves that, instead of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works being guilty of “unnecessary inter- 
ference with the rights of owners,” as Mr. 
Harris would endeavour to make out, it is guilty 
of unnecessary toleration of the paltry utilitarian 
who considers nothing so much as building land 
at the greatest possible price per foot superficial. 
Why, even when golden opportunities occur, as 
in the formation of new streets, for giving the 
public a little benefit in the way of open spaces 
and pictaresque laying out, what does the 
Metropolitan Board consummate, but miserable 
failures,—in line, in level, in direction,—seeking 
nothing, and apparently knowing nothing, but 
the inevitable “so much per footsuper.?” I 
challenge any man with an eye to point to any 
one street laid out by the Metropolitan Board 
which leads anywhere, which has any sort 
of line, or which indicates the remotest attempt 
at giving the public a taste of what is 
the admiration of every lover of the beauti- 
ful,—a Continental boulevard. Look at North- 
umberland-avenue, opening up at one end 
the exquisite adjancts of the South-Eastern 
Railway, and at the other, after tambling up 
and down in level, artfally missing the centre 

ich it is being | line of the Nelson monament; badly lighted, 

a a oe bape ane with dangerous crossings, and with land for 
required depth, which will be something like | years unlet because the officials believe they 
200 ft., a heading will be cut to sea to meet the | Know better than anybody else what is its value 
t main heading, which started at Abbott’s | at per foot superficial. Look at the Clerkenwell- 

Cliff, some two or three miles to the westward, road,—will any kind person tell me to a 
the object of the new heading being to obtain that leads, which is the new street and which 
an additional outlet for the débris from the | is not, and when we may hope for anything 
main cutting. At present, only two trollies can | decent in the way of architecture therein ? And 
be employed for removing the chalk, but with | what about the new coup at Piccadilly-circus ? 
the additional heading this number will be at| Shall we know to where that new street leads, 
shall we have, as we ought to have, a picturesque 


I should add that plate 24 of Ware’s book 


It is not a little singular that an alcove 


I may add that, having been most kindly per- 


which decidedly recalls these features of Ash. 

Itcame out in the recent controversy about 
design being by Inigo Jones were suggested by 
his opinion on a question of Classical architec- 
ture weight sufficient to disturb an ascription 


supported by the testimony of those so well 
fitted to judge, and whose means of acquiriog 


ALFRED Marks. 
*,* We will give an engraved view of the 








PUBLIC SAFETY IN CASE OF FIRE 
OR PANIC. ‘ 


Sir,—I have, for a long time, thought that 
most theatres and public buildings with 
galleries are badly planned; many architects 
have lost sight, to some extent, of the heading 


I have suggested and advocated the open-to- 
street stairs, all outside main walls of building. 
Let every floor or gallery have its own double 
taircase, if only on the main front; let the 
stairs run down each way, with sufficient 
landings, and on the landings bays, so that the 
weak may have a chance to stand aside. 

A staircase each side for each floor or gallery 
would be better. Also have to all entrances an 
extra pair of doors, and let all doors be hung to 
open outwards. If extra doors are not needed 
for general use, let all bolts be drawn when the 
place is used. 

Of course it would be the inspector's duty to 
test occasionally these extra ways of exit. 

Staircases arranged in this manner, open to 
the street and supported on columns, piers, and 
arches, one above another, could be made to 
look well, and would, to some extent, dispense 
with many corbels, pilasters, and colamns that 
su nothing in i A 

ro in the boxed-up winding-stairs that the 
straggle and many accidents occur; but when 
people find a straight stair and open to the 
street, a great amount of fear (naturally) would 
be lost. W. T. Carncnen. 








THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


A new shaft for the Channel Tunnel has 
been commenced at the eastern end of Shak- 
speare’s Cliff, on a small piece of land just out- 
side of the South-Eastern Railway Tunnel, the 
rations being conducted by an additional 
party of miners and labourers. The work will 
oceupy some considerable time before the shaft 
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o space there, or will it be the inevitable 
rai § per foot superficial ? Bat I am digress- 
ing, sir, and can only conclude by hoping that 
Mr. Harris and his followers will ultimately have 
to give way to a strong local government, which 
will not regard 10 ft. between curb and building 


as the acme of well-designed thoroughfares. 
Wma. Woopwarp. 








MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
SIR G. P. COLLEY. 


A memoria window to Sir George Pomeroy 
Colley, who fell heroically fighting on Majaba 
Hill, has just been placed in Stoke Church, 
Guildford, by the officers of the 2nd battalion 
Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment, in which 
corps Sir George served for many years. The 
window comprises five lights and tracery. The 
design selected contains a representation of our 
Saviour in the centre light, and the four Evan- 
gelists in the sidelights. These figures are each 
surmounted by acanopy of ornamental design, and 
beneath each of the last four figures is introduced 
the appropriate emblem of the saint. In the 
base of the centre light is represented the badge 
of the regiment, of which the late general was 
formerly an officer, The tracery is filled with a 
design containing angels bearing scrolls, and 
several sacred monograms. Messrs. A. L. 
Moore & Co., of 89, Southampton-row, London, 
have designed and executed the entire work. 
Sir George Pomeroy Colley joined the Queen's 
as an ensign, and he never served in any other 
regiment. At the foot of the window the 
following inscription is written :—“ This window 
is placed, in memory of Major-General Sir 
George Pomeroy Colley, C.B., C.M.G., K.C.S.I., 
by his brother officers of the Second Queen’s 
Royals. He fell in action when commanding 
the troops in South Africa, on 27th February, 
1881.” 





WALL DECORATIONS AT HUGHENDEN 
CHURCH. 
MEMORIAL OF THE LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


Tue mural paintings in the sanctuary of 
Haghenden Church, which have been completed 
as part of the memorial to Lord Beaconsfield, 
were solemnly dedicated on Christmas-day. 
Starting from the floor of the sanctuary to the 
string-course, about 4 ft. in height of the 
wall (seys a Buckinghamshire paper), is 
painted a very rich vine pattern in two shades 
of Venetian red, with clusters of grapes in gold. 
The altar is marked out with a band of gold, 
and on either side is a design of wheat. It is 
surmounted by a wreath of Passion-flowers, 
painted in red on a gold ground. The panels 
over the ‘altar-ledge are painted on Sequoia- 
wood, the centre containing a lily and frankin- 
cense, the side panels having roses, on gold 
quatrefoils ; the stone mouldings are picked out 
in gold designs of grapes, flowers, &c. Within the 
splay of the east window an elegant branch of 
frankincense is painted in Venetian red, the 
stonework being gilded and painted with olive 
branches and birds. Above the string-course 
on either side of the altar are vesica-shaped 
medallions, containing half-length representa- 
tions of the four greater Prophets, each holding in 
his hand the symbol of his office and character. 
Above these, divided by a band of pome. 
granates ia gold and vellum, are full-length figures 
of the four Evangelists, each surmounted by a 
canopy. They are painted on a gold groundwork. 
Above the canopies are quatrefoils in red, with re- 
presentations of cherubim. Just above these is 
@ cloud-line with stars, from which springs a 
bold vine pattern in gold, broken by five medal- 
lions, containing figures of angels bearing 
censers representing the nine orders of the 
angels. Each figure bends downwards, gazing 
upon the central figure of our Lord in glory, in 
the east window. A rich band of crimson 
follows round the moulding of the window, on 
which are pomegranates in gold, the band being 
broken by seven medallions, each containing a 
dove, as an emblem of the seven Gifts of the 
Spirit. The groundwork of the roof over the 
sacrarium is gilded; the side-walis, as far as the 
altar-rails, are powdered with marguerites in 
red; while over the arches, north and south 
are bands bearing a design of figs and leaves. 
In front of the credence is a design of a cross 
with rays, bordered with wheat. The whole 
design and execution of the work, which is highly 
spoken of by those who have seen it, has been 
carried out by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 








CHRIST CHUROA, ST. GEORGE'S-IN-THE- 
EAST. 


Taz new schools, choir vestry 
recently been opened by the Bishop of Bedford, 
having been erected from fands received in 
connexion with the Middlesex Schools aud 
Raine’s Charity. : 

They are built on @ portion of the vicar’s 
garden, adjoining the church, having entrances 
from the , the chancel of the church, 
and Dean-street. The style is in keeping with 
the architecture of the church. The works have 
been executed by Messrs. Mow! & Son, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
C. BR. Peters, architect. 








A BIRMINGHAM RESTAURANT. 


Tne new Central Restaurant, in Corporation- 
street, Birmingham, has just been opened. The 
floor of the new “ Central Arcade,” which opens 
out of Corporation-street jast above New-street, 
forms the roof of the Central Restaurant. The 
glass flooring of the Arcade is not, however, the 
actual ceiling of the restaurant. Beneath it is a 
second tesselated glass structure, formed of red, 
white, and blue glass, worked into ornamental 
designs, through which the light falls coloured 
upon the bar. The restaurant extends the whole 
length of the Arcade. The dining-saloon and 
bar form one room, 130 ft. long by 30 ft. wide. 
Along 50 ft. of it runs the counter, a very hand- 
some piece of woodwork, fitted in front with 
twenty-six mirror-panels, each presenting a dif. 
ferent design,—the centre one being the Bir- 
mingham coat of arms. From end to end of the 
restaurant the walls are formed of gigantic 
square mirrors. Down the middle of the saloon 
runs @ row of square pillars, the sides of which 
are also covered with mirrors, whilst other 
mirrors are placed in front of the counter, and, 
in fact, in every place where it is possible 
for a plate of silvered glass to be inserted. 
Altogether there are 2,500 square feet of mirror. 
The effect of the 129 mirrors is considerably 
enhanced by the walnut mouldings employed to 
encase them, and by the cornice above, hand- 
painted with floral and other decorations. A 
lounge extends the whole length of the saloon, 
at one end of which, shut off by screens of 
coloured glass, is placed the grill for chops and 
steaks, the cooking of which is entirely carried 
on by vegetable charcoal. At the grill end of 
the saloon there is a well-fitted lavatory, whilst 
at the opposite end is an oyster-room. The 
cellar-space is of an extent equal to the whole 
length of the restaurant, and of easy accens in 
consequence of its position immediately below. 
Messrs. F. Whitfield & Co. fitted up the cellar. 
The architect of the restaurant was Mr. W. H. 
Ward, and Messrs. J. & O.C. Hawkes did the 
chief decorative work. Messrs. Messenger & 
Son supplied the gasfittings, and Mr. 8. Mason 
the bar-fittings. 








BUILDING PATENTS.® 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


5,506. 8. A. Say, London. Adjusting doors. 
Dec. 16, 1881.” Ages 
5,515. J. D. Taylor, Halifax. Traps for pre- 
pad Lager lg my om dn 
Ds. m. by W. D. Ta Philadel 
U.8.A.). Deo. 16,1861,” _ 
5,526. T. Fletcher, Warrington. Plastic com- 
— for fire-resisting purposes. Dec. 17, 
5,543. C. F. Schlickeysen, Berlin. Brick- 
— machines. (Com. Spec.) Deo. 17, 
5,554. B. C. Cross, Dewsbury. Apparatus for 
ee releasing, &c., window-eashes. Dec. 19, 
5,571. A. M.Clark, London. Floor coverings. 
(Com. by C. T, Meyer and V. EB. Meyer, Jersey 
City, U.8.A.).. Dec. 20, 1881. vii 
5,576. H. 8. len, Bromley. Ventilation 
of soil-pipes, &. 20, 1881. 
B me 3 * on » London. Door checks, &. 
m. by L. C. Norton, Boston, U.S.A. 
pec) Deo, 2, 1881.” . eid 
,603. O. Trossin, London. Fireplaces f. 
consumption of smoke, Dec. 22, 1881. si 
oun “a crn Perey Method of 
and closing connexion 
hoists. Dec. 27, 1881. = 





*¢ 
Bridgeamen, Wont © Com patent agente, 28, Now 





, &e., have | and 





[Jam. 7, 1882, 
6,679. J. Gillingham, Chard. Fireplaces and 
ar yov" P okodald, ‘el, Littleborough. Grates 
furnaces. Deo. 28, 1881. 
London. Oooking-stoves 


6,703. F. Brown, 
and fireplaces, &c. Deo. 28, 1881. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 
December 20, 1881. 

3,606. ©. D. Abel, London. Metallic stractures 
suitable for barrack and other buildings. (Com. 
by La Société Noavelle de Constractions, Paris.) 
Aug. 19, 1881. 

3,648. W. H. mson, Blackburn. Heat. 
ing apparatus. Aug. 22, 1881. 

3,693. H. C. Vae P. Ahrbecker and H. &. J. 
Hamkens, Lambeth. Finid meters. Ang. 24, 
1881. 

3,738. E. Haskell and J. P. Bayley, London. 
Heating by gas. Aug. 27, 1881. 

4,042. S. Clark, Islington. Gas and oil stoves 
for heating, &c, Sept. 19, 1881. 

4,101. C. J. ©. M. Baron de Liebhaber, 
Avallon. C , polishing, &o., articles of 
marble, stone, &c. Sept. 23, 1881. 

4,335. W. R. Kinipple, Westminster. Con- 
struction of harbours, breakwaters, docks, &o. 
Oct. 5, 1881. 

4,707. J. H. Miles, Southampton. Arrange- 
ment and construction of window-sashes, &o, 
Oot. 27, 1881. 

4,953. H. W. Gates, Brighton. Ventilator for 
chimneys, &o, Nov. 12, 1881. 


December 23, 1881. 


4,050. A. Martin, Woolwich. Springs for 
doora, &o. Sept. 20, 1881. 

4,787. J. Dannachie, Glenboig. Stoves, &. 
Nov. 2, 1881. 

4,840. J. B. Spence, London, and E. Ormerod, 
Belvedere. Manufacture of cement for receiving 
an enamelled surface. Nov. 4, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending December 24, 1831, 
2,126. C. bape. org eer for 

renovatin reserv: polish of wood 
rs tng 2 . 

This d is made of linseed olive oil, 
mastic, porn se ether, solution of a St Spee ta ‘slechol, 
spirits of tarpentine, extract of cureunne root pre 
with sloohol and nitrobenzole. (Com. by EB. Scniiltz, 
Berlin.) (Pro. Pro.) May 16,1831. Price 2d. 

2,135. BR. H. Abrey, Highbury. Heating 
apparatus. 

The boiler is in the house, &., to be heated, and 
combustion are led be | by pipes also 


Ventilati 


This is a hopper ventilator, which has strips of flexible 
material slong its upper edge and sides, so that when 
closed it may be rather tight The is the fall 

the bottom, (fro, Pro.) 17, 1881. 


width of 
Price 24. 
2,147. W. Bartholomew, Lambeth, Water- 


- Price 6d, 

Pinca T. F. Shillington, Belfast. Fireplaces, 
The back does not extend quite to the bottom of the 
grate, end « fuel-chamber is constructed at the rear, from 
which to the this aperture 
in the . 7 ths geen eae 8 downwardly- 
curved flange, to keep tho smoke down until i ie barat 
thecombustion. May 17, 1831. Priee 64, 

a J. Bawyer, London. Register-stoves, 
A combustion-chamber is fixed at the back stove, 
in which the smoke from the fire ee Fetes it's 
taken to chimney, (Pro, Pro) May 17, 1831. 
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or cy and waste on pelts a rand to. prevent ON A PROPER AND FULL USE OF 
fanon together of the artictes during the barning, they| THE HYPHEN IN COMPOUND WORDS 
are w by spent “en oF IN ENGINEERING REPORTS. 


und bark. May 18, 1881. 
9 222, A. MoMillan, Thornliebank. Applying 


ay 


springs to doors. 


I po not know that there is any strict rule 
to be followed in using the hyphen to compound 
words, or when such words may be written as 
one word. As, for instance, rail-way is now 
commonly written “railway”; cess - pool, and 
sub-soil are written with the hyphen, but they. 
may be written as one word, without the hyphen, 
just as railway is written. Then we have rain- 
fall, rain-storm, water-drains, storm-water- 
drain, water - carri drain - pipe, and other 
similar words sometimes hyphened, oftener not, 
in the same report; there is not‘ uniformity of 
treatment, as the hyphen is used and left out 
apparently at random, evidently showing absence 
of thought and care in the writer. The mischief 
seribed in reporta and in fi tien ete 
The |! specifications. As, for 
aero be oiaaue tabs ts second tube ots thes instance, service-box, stool-cock, bib-cock, water- 
through other tubes, and to the chimney. cold | Closet, flash-tank, house-drain, sink-stone, gully- 
sir is admitted at the eo tay Rete hog por wong grate, and many others are written without the 
it ¥ —— bd a ase = ~ Loew which — be written wer the hyphen. 

pe ese few remarks may serve to draw attention 
i. v6. #, MoI. Shaw, Glasgow. Kitchen) ,, +1, muy and may also probably induce 

gi some young engineers to strive after uniformity, 
Ww. a 
tre rerticnl flaps are nee sete shore the ine. & | 904, if they nse the hyphen to © compound word 
they orm ing moves above « fixed grating to pess the fire | it 008 place, they should be consistent and follow 
gases through an oven fide to the chimney, or when | it throughout. R. Rawtinson, 0.B. 


losed, to direct these gases through another flue, A flue 
‘also led under and behind the boiler, also fitted with » 
shield to close the same. May 24, 1881, Price 64, 


the door- 


2,229. 8. H. Ogden, Manchester. TFire-grate 
screens. 

This is an rene on Patent No, 4,324, of 1977, in 

i hook which fastens on the beadin, 
using # sPfront from whioh the seteen is suspended, May 
21, 1841. Price 6d, 

2,249. 0. L. Friedlander, Jénképing, Sweden. 
Apparatas for heating dwelling-houses, hospi- 


tals, &o. 
The stove has an sir-chamber in which is a farnece ter- 








‘POINTING MORTAR AND SILICATE 
OF SODA. 


LEAD POISONING. 
Srr,—I am desirous of making u - 
Sir,—It is with great interest I read in your sible ’ fine pointing-mortar, yg Bo dae 
paper of the 24th alt. (p. 804) the letter on | joints of new brickwork, to be struck and cut in 
“ Lead Poisoning,” which certainly took me very | imitation of the natural joint, as it would be made 
much by surprise, a8 it seemed rather the oppo- | "ere it finished when the bricks were laid. I pro- 
site to what I have hitherto understood and| {ood any of your readers. kindly infoom. mo 
experienced. Inthe first place, the writer says,— | wi othor the pol would be tingresal by ing 

Water containing lime, magnesia, or earthy | it with silicate of soda? There is little doubt as to 

— a pith vas act plied eseyae the silica ; but, how about the soda ? L. 
ies.” ow, sir, water su our 

waterworks here (Tunbridge Wells) is supposed 
to be fall of lime and iron; the iron there is no 
doubt at all about, as it is to be seen in every 
half-pint of water, to say nothing about the 
sediment on cistern-bottoms and the rust-corro- 
sion inside of pipes in a very short time. Bat 
the more important part of the subject is, that 
the water will eat a leaden cistern-bottom full of 
holes in acomparatively short time. I have known 
it occur in less than two years, as [have had man 
to repair. In fact, no man with any conscience 
at all can recommend the use of a leaden cistern 
in this town. Can it be said there is no lime in 
this water ? 

In the second place, the writer goes on to say 

there is no fear of lead poisoning by the water 
we obtain from the water companies; but that 
seems to me quite to my experience. 
I should like to know what becomes of all the 
lead eaten away by our company’s water when 
it is stirred up, as it is every time the water 
comes in, 
_ In the last paragraph the writer says that “as 
in some parts of the country water is scarce, 
and the rain-water is stored in leaden-lined 
tanks, then a certain acting on may be relied on, 
and the water contained is sure to indicate, by 
the ‘est of sulphuretted b » lead in suffi. 
cient quantities to induce slow poisoning.” Now, 
sir, does he here infer that the rain-water will 
80 act on, or dissolve, the leaden cistern as to 
render the water poisonous? Because, sir, this 
again seems quite the reverse of my experience, 
as, after twenty-five years acting as a practical 
plumber, I do not remember a single instance of 
a leaden cistern eaten away by rain-water. 
In fact, we often turn the rain-water in with the 
company’s water (when it is not used for drink- 
ing) to neutralise the action of the water and to 
Save the cistern. W. Eastrwoop, 














PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Radclife. — The Conservative Clab, lately 
opened, is a simple and unpretentious building, 
of Gothic character, faced externally with red 
brick, relieved with bands of blue brick. The 
object has been to provide ample and well- 
arranged accommodation, and all essentials of 
a club building, with the minimum expenditure. 
The building is, therefore, necessarily devoid of 
architectural ornamentation, attention having 
been mainly given to plan and internal arrange- 
ment. On the ground-floor is provided a read. 
ing-room, 43 ft. 3 in. by 27 ft., to be used also 
for political or other meetings, also a committee- 
room, card-room, lavatories, &c. On the first 
floor is a lofty billiard-room, the same size as 
the reading-room below, and accommodating 
two tables; also a smaller billiard-room, with 
one table; between them, and accessible from 
both, is the refreshment-bar. These rooms are 
open to the roof, and, in addition to the side 
windows, ate provided with good top light. A 
amoke-room, 15 ft. by 13 ft., is also provided on 
this floor, and on the mezzanine is a bath-room 
and additional lavatories, &c. In the basement 
are cellars for wine, beer, coals, and heating 
apparatus. Attached to the club is the care- 
taker’s residence, consisting of living-room, 
scullery, bed-room, wash-cellar, £0. The total 
cost of the building, exclusive of furnishing, has 
been 1,7501. The contractor for the entire work 
was Mr. John Allen, of Radcliffe. The work 
has been carried out from the designs, and ander 
the supervision, of the architeot, Mr. William 
Dawes, of Manchester. 

Cramlington.—The members of the Cramling- 
ton (Northumberland) Co-operative Society have 
determined upon the erection of large premises, 
with offices attached, in a central position at 
Cramlington. The new buildings, which will be 
about 250 ft. long, will be fitted up in a very 
complete manner, and heated throughout with 
hot water. There will be departments for 
dra es, hardware, millinery, boots, 
&o.; tailors’ and milliners’ work-rooms, flour 
warehouse, butcher’s shop, coffee-roasting and 
general grinding and mixing rooms. A large 
| meeting or lecture hall is arranged for on the 

first floor, with ante-room attached, and offices 
and committee-room, with fireproof rooms open- 
ing out of each. Steam-power will be employed 
for all grinding and mixing operations. To 
rear of the main buildings will be a large block 
of stabling, harness-room, lofts, and sheds for 





eemee 


The late Lord Lanerton.—An elaborately- 
carved Portland stone monument has been 
erected in Sli Churchyard to the memory 
of the late Lord Lanerton, of Castle Howard, 
by his sistors, Lady Elizabeth Grey and Lady 

aunton, The monument was designed by Mr. 





with two angelic offering incense 
from their censers, The monument is 10ft. high, 


wagons. Mr. Fortune, of North Sunderland, is 
the contractor, and the works have been de- 
signed and are being carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. J. Lish, architect, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Milnthorpe.—Kitching’s Memorial Hospital 
and Reading-rooms at Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, 
have been opened. It will be remembered that 
the hospital has been built by Mrs. Bindloss, 
wife of the Mayor of Kendal, and will be kept 
up by that lady at her sole expense, as a 
memorial to her late father, John Kitching, 
M.B.C.8., who was a native of Milnthorpe, and 
practised in South Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, for upwards of thirty years. 
The hospital will accommodate about twenty 
patients, and has been erected in a beautiful 
situation overlooking Morecambe Bay. The 
reading-rooms, for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of Milnthorpe, built by the late Mrs. 
Thompson Bindloss, of Castle Green, near 
Kendal, have also been erected as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Kitching, by his sister. The 
Institute comprises reading-room, coffee-room, 
library, and a large lecture-room ; over these are 
billiard and bagatelle rooms. Both the build- 
iogs were designed and carried out under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Eli Cox, architect, 
Kendal. 

Guildford.—The sanitary condition of Guild. 
ford is very far from being all that could 
be desired, and it is therefore satisfactory to 
note that the Urban Sanitary Authority have 
appointed a select committee to consider and 
report as to the appointment of an engineer to 
carry out a proper system of sewerage.—— 
Notwithstanding that the New Bridge and rail- 
way approach need not be completed under two 
years, as a matter of fact the engineer, Mr. 
C. H. Sparkes, and the contractors under him, 
have made considerable progress with both, 
although only about four months have elapsed 
since the work was commenced. The road, both 
from the Woodbridge-road and North-street 
ends, has been laid out the whole length to the 
river side, and solid timber fencing erected along 
the sides where necessary, this latter work 
having been carried out by Messrs. Marshall, 
timber merchants, Godalming. At the entrance 
by the Old Barracks a house at the corner has 
been already demolished preparatory to setting 
back the road to the necessary width. At 
present the foundation or bottom of the road is 
nearing completion, but the road itself has to 
be raised in order to reduce the gradient of the 





approach to the bridge. The abutments are 
practically complete, and await the girders and 
ironwork. The masonry and brickwork have a 
solid appearance, Bath stone and white Stafford- 
shire faciog bricks, with Portland stones for the 
bedstones, being the materials used. The 
bridge will have a spanof 70it. At a recent 
meeting of the Urban Sanitary Authority it was 
decided to adopt a more ornamental design for 
the superstructare of the bridge than that pre- 
viously determined upon. The extra cost will 
be 2001. A notable feature of the undertaking 
is the large extent of frontage opened up, and 
the quantity of land thus rendered available for 
building and commercial purposes almost in the 
heart of the borough, which must otherwise 
have remained shut in. Besides the roads 
actaally connecting the bridge with the main 
thoroughfares and the railway station, a road 
has been laid ont and sweeps by the end of the 
cricket ground, terminating at the north side, 
thus at present forming a cul de sac, but alter- 
ing and improving considerably the appearance 
of the land at this point. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Birchfield, near Birmingham.—The west win- 
dow of Holy Trinity Church has just been filled 
with stained glass as a memorial to the late 
Mr. Thomas Bullock, by his family. The sub- 
ject is our Lord in Glory, similar to that occu- 
pying the west window of St. Martin’s Church, 
Birmingham. 

Jersey.—A stained-glass window has lately 
been erected at St. Mark’s Church, Jersey. The 
window is an eight-light one, and has been ere- 
cuted by Messrs. Gibbs & Howard, of London. The 
lights contain foliated ornamental canopies and 
bases on alternate ruby and grey grounds, and 
contain each a subject illustrating a scene from 
the life of our Lord, and finally depicting His 


the | glory as King and Priest, surrounded by adoring 


angels holding palms. The tracery contains 
worshipping angels amid foliated ornament, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Galashiels.—A new church for the parish of 
Galashiels has been opened. The population of 
the town has nearly doubled itself within the 
last fifteen years. A new congregation,—the 
West Church,—has been formed within that 
period, and although it for a time relieved the 
pressure on the parish church, of late years the 
pressure has been steadily growing. The new 
church was begun in 1878, from designs by Mr. 
Hay, architect, Edinburgh. A site was found 
near the old church. The estimated cost, in- 
cluding the spire, but exclusive of organ and 
pulpit, was about 13,0001. Of that sam pro- 
bably about 10,0001, have been subscribed, and in 
the meantime it has been resolved to delay the 
building of the spire until a debt of something 
over 2,0001. is cleared off. The style is Early 
Decorated. The front elevation is at the north 
end, facing to Scott-street. The masonry outside 
and inside is of finely-hewn stone,—the outside 
of rich red sandstone, and the ioside of coloured 
grey sandstone, intermixed with red stone 
mouldings and other details. The spire, with 
the tower, is to be 190 ft. high; but the tower 
is only built as yet. A spacious hall is built at 
the south end, for the use of smaller meetings. 
Inside, the church is divided iato nave, aisles, 
and transepts. The length of the nave is 83 ft. ; 
width across nave and aisles, 58 ft.; width 
across transepts, 82 ft.; breadth of transepts, 
40 ft.; height from floor to wall-plate of nave, 
36 ft.; height to apex of roof,62 ft. The roofs 
are of open-timber work, supported on corbelled 
shafts of red freestone, with capitals and corbels 
carved against clearstory walls. The church is 
divided into six bays in length. The nave is 
supported on pillars of polished Peterhead 
granite, with carved freestone capitals and 
moulded bases. The transepts have tripartite 
roofs and triple gables, supported internally by 
two rows of polished granite pillars and arches. 
The seats are of pitch-pine, with open ends. 
The pulpit and choir seats are of oak, and 
placed on a raised platform. The pulpit 
is square in plan, with low desk and carved 
panelled framing. The great north-end win- 
dow over the main entrance is one of the 
most striking features of the church, and has 
an historical interest for Galashiels. It is the 
Douglas memorial window, in memory of Dr. 
Douglas, for many years minister of Galashiels, 
when the town was little more than a village 
and the trade in its infancy, and which he did 
so much to foster in its early struggles. He 
was also a contemporary and friend and neigh- 
bour of Sir Walter Scott. The window is a gift 
of Miss Douglas, daughter of Dr. Douglas. The 
church is seated for 950 persons. The grand 
organ is placed at the back of the pulpit, and 
fills up the large archway between the charch 
and hall. It is by Willis & Son, London, and 
cost 1,1501., independent of casing and frame- 
work. 

Norton.—The work of restoring Norton Church, 
Derbyshire, has (according to the Sheffield 
Independent) revealed some long-concealed 
featuree. Traces of mural paioting are here 
and there to be noted in places where the 
plaster has been removed. In putting in the 
galleries some seventy years ago, barbarous 
work was made with the capitals of the columns 
forming the arcade of the nave, and the flue of 
a heating-stove has been cut right through the 
moulding of the tewer arch. Near the pulpit, 
on the site of what is supposed to have been the 
vault of the Seliokes of Haselbarrow, have been 
found two incised slabs, besring figures, and 
surrounded by inscriptions. Both the figures 
and the lettering are much worn and broken, 
but little doubt is entertained that the stones 
are memorials of members of the Selioke family. 
The glory of Norton Church, however, is the 
Blythe Chapel and the monument to William 
Blythe and his wife, erected by their son, 
Geoffrey Blythe, bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, absut 1524. It is a beautiful work 
in alabaster, in style and execution resembling 
the monument of George, the fourth Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and his two wives, in Sheffield 
parish cburch. The Blythe monument has 
suffered shameful mutilation, but it still beara 
the arms of Lichfield impaling Blythe, and on 
another shield three cinquefoils between nine 
cross crosslets fitchy, for Austin, the family of 
the bishop’s mother. Mainly through the 
exertions of the families at Norton Hall and the 
Oaks, the present restoration of the church is 
being carried on. The work has proceeded in a 
conservative spirit, under the direction of the 


late Mr. Street, R.A. The relics of the past 
that have been found will be carefally preserved. 
The Bagshawe vault has been carefully covered 
with concrete and finally closed, and it is 
probable that the Shore vault will be similarly 
treated, and the unsightly mass of masonry 
that now covers it, and hides one side of the 
Blythe monument, removed. It may be noted 
here that Chantrey, the sculptor, was born at 
Norton, and commenced his career as a milk- 
boy. He used to convey milk, on donkey-back, 
daily to the neighbouring town of Sheffield. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ryton-on-Tyne.—The Wesleyan Methodists 
have just completed a new chapel, lecture-hall, 
and schools abutting upon the Hexham-road, 
which are intended to serve as the headquarters 
of the newly-formed Ryton Circuit, at & cost of 
upwards of 4,000. The chapel, which is Early 
English in design, will seat in all about 700 
persons, and is planned with a nave, aisles, and 
transepts. In the north-west corner is a clock- 
tower with slated roof, and behind the main 
buildings is a chapel-keeper’s house. The 
works have been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. J. J. Lish, 
architect, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Messrs. Din- 
ning & Cooke, Newcastle, were the contractors for 
the hot-water heating; the Leeds and Bradford 
Glass Company executed the glazing; Mr. Wm. 
Lishman, Ryton, the masons’ and plasterers’ 
work; Messrs. R. B. Charlton & Co., the plam- 
bers’ and founders’ work; Mr. J. J. Salter, the 
joiner’s work; Mr. Rutter, the painter's work; 
and Messrs. C. & G. Nicholson, the slater’s 
work. 

Cramlington.—Commencement has been made 
with the erection of church and school premises 
at Cramlington, Northumberland, for the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, to accommodate about 500 
persons. The works are being carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. J. Lish, architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Heaton.—The Presbyterians of Heaton have 
opened a new lectare-hall, school, and vestries, on 
a site facing to Tynemouth-road, and a spacious 
cburch is to be erected on the remainder of the 
ground. Messrs. Harrison & Horn have been 
entrusted with the works so far contracted for, 
the architect being Mr. J. J. Lish, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Low Fell, Gateshead,— Several memorial- 
stones of a new Wesleyan chapel, which is about 
to be built at Low Fell, Gateshead, have been 
laid. The new buildings will face the main 
road, and will be in the Gothic style, and built 
of stone. The chapel, as at present planned, 
will seat about 500 worshippers; but there 
is space left in the rear on which it can be 
extended to accommodate abont 300 more. 
Internally the edifice will have a nave and two 
side aisles, the latter being divided from the 
nave by means of ornamental columns carrying 
an arcading. Galleries will run round thres 
sides of the building, and they will be approached 
by two main staircases. At the back of the 
nave there will be an organ-chamber and a 
choir gallery. Schools will be built to the south 
of the chapel, the cost of the works being 
estimated at about 4,000]. Messrs. Greason & 
Stockdale are the contractors, and Mr. J. J. 
Lish, Newoastle-upon-Tyne, is the architect. 

Anerley.—The “ New Jerusalem” Charch 
here, now in progress, is Gothic in design, 
having @ nave, 80 ft. by 38 ft., chancel, and 
vestry on each side. The roof is open-timbered, 
the principals resting on clustered columns, which 
rise from the floor. The building is entered by 
steps between a pair of octagon towers, with 
spires and square bases, designed for belfries 
and staircases leading from the spacious school- 
room, vestry, and tea-room, occupying the base- 
ment of the structure. The walls of the charch 
and vestries, with arches, columns, mouldings, 
mullions, sills, steps, and landings, will be built 
entirely in Portland cement concrete, the bal- 
last for which was burned upon the site, the 
Portland cement being supplied by Mesars. 
Bazley White & Bros. The building has been 
designed and is being carried out by Mr. W. 
J. E. Henley, manager of the Concreta Bailding 
Company, Blackfriars-road, and will cost about 
3,0001. when completed. 








Obituary.—On the 27th of December, at 23, 
Beaufort-street, Chelsea, died Francis Chester, 
architect, and late of the Theatre Royal, Man- 





chester, aged 70, 





Books. 


The Water Supply of England and Wales: it; 
Geology, Underground Circulation, Surface 
Distribution, and Statistics. By Cuantes 5 
pe Rance, 0.E., &c. London: Stanford. 1899. 

~, De Baar wey: e which the aim ig 

fairly indicated on the title, may be desori 

as essentially an abstract of the a 

collected by the officers of the Ordnance Survey 

with reference to the geological features affect. 
ing the water supply of England. It is, how. 
ever, by no means confined to thie source of in. 
quiry, as between 200 and 300 writers on this 

subject are pot only cited, but referred to in a 

separate index. Indeed, the first merit of the 

book may be said to be the candour with which it 
indicates the sources of the information which it 
presents in a digested form. The various ur 

sanitary authorities are also named according to 
their localities; the statistics of their several areag 
being taken from a return made by the Local 

Government Board in 1879. The census figures 

for population are taken from the preliminary 

report of the census for 1881, which was 
published in Jaly. 

A kind of sketch or programme of the work 
was submitted by the author to the Congress on 
National Water Supply which met in 1878. In 
this paper was a usefal table, which it is a pity 
that the present volume does not reproduce ina 
more complete form. It is a cross division of 
the river basins and the geological formations, 
with the addition of a noteon the rainfall of the 
basios, taken from Mr. Symons’s map. A map 
of catchment-basins is given in the present 
volume, bat the value of the book would have 
been increased by the addition of tables, or 
other forms of explanation, of thia as well as of 
the other five excellent maps which it contains. 

The portion of the book which most needs 
some justification is its total silence with respect 
to the work called “‘ Water and Water Supply,” 
pablished only three years ago by the late 
Professor Ansted, which is laid down so much 
on the same lines. Mr. de Rance’s book con. 
tains, it is trae, the geological information in 
which the former work is defective ; the inten- 
tion of the author having been to supply it in a 
second volume. Thus the possession of the 
earlier work by no mesng affords a reason 
against the purchase of the second, as the in- 
formation as to what is rather unhappily called 
the hydro-geological map,—that is to say, the 
division of the country according to the per- 
meability of its soil,—is indispensable to the 
student of water supply. But the two first 
chapters of each work treat of exactly the 
same subjects, viz, the composition of water, 
and rainfall, evaporation, and percolation. And 
as to the topographical part of the books, which 
covers the same ground as far as the present 
volame goes, Mr. Ansted’s description is more 
laminous. There is thus some waste of power 
involved in the ignoring of the uncompleted 
work of a fellow-labourer of such recent date. 

Those of our readers who can remember our 
early and often-repeated demand for a hydro- 
logical survey of England will not be sur- 
prised to hear that this new work on the 
water supply of England and Wales is silent 
as to the primary feature of the river flow 
of the country. We do not impute this to 
any want of diligence in the author. The 
facts are unobserved. When this statement is 
contrasted with the fall and detailed informs- 
tion which is accessible as to the river volumes 
of France and Italy, it becomes obvious how far 
we are as yet from having ascertained even the 
primary rodiments of the information requisite 
for the proper treatment of the water supply of 
any given locality. Thanks to the untirisg 
labours of Mr. Symons and his associates of the 
Meteorological Society, the rainfall of England 
is approximately known. A reproduction of Mr. 
Sy mons’s map of rainfall in the Sixth Report of 
the River Commission, is given on the first pag? 
of “The Water Supply of England and Wales,” 
and gives a good synoptical idea of the distribu- 
pion re — The general division of the king: 

om into impermeable, partial! us, supts 
pervious, and permeable uncon Wc abet in the 
second map. It is a simple nataral divisiov. 

But if we compare this map with one on pre 

cisely the same scale in Woodward's “ Geology 

of England and Wales,” which indicates by 
different colours fifteen geological systems, W® 


find that a much clearer idea is given by the 
latter, even of the mere fact of permeability, 
than by the former. At any rate, it would 
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have been better to delineate the boundaries of 
the catchment-basins, which are given on the 
third map, on the chart. These are 
minor points, bat not unimportant. What is 
necessary for the engineer is to be able to trace 
the flow of the water supply of England from 
the cloais te Ste See ee 

int of study; percolation or e 
Proond. Bat the oycle of information is sadly 
incomplete until we are in possession of the 
third element, that of outflow, which not only 
is requisite as @ check on the preceding esti- 
mates, but is the portion of the inquiry in which 
the water-supply engineer comes y in con- 
tact with the and the geologist. 
As we have before pointed out, legislation on 
the subject of water-supply, drainage, preven- 
tion of floods, and sanitation of urban and rural 
districts, is all in the air until we have such a 
knowledge of the physical condition of our rivers 
as other nations have found it necessary to 
acquire of their own. 

A map which we could not have expected to 
find in this volame, but which we are giad to 
see there, as indirectly connected with the 
question of water-supply, is one showing the 
growth of London. It indicates by different 
colours the boundaries of the buildings of the 
metropolis in 1560, 1745, 1818, 1834, 1867, and 
1881 respectively. This subject will not be new 
to our readers, to whom the chief value of this 
map will be the late date to which it is brought 
down. We should like, however, to know on 
what authority the last colour is distributed. 
The most interesting feature in this map is the 
illustration of the mode of the of the 
metropolis during the last forty-seven years. 
From 1834 to 1867 the area covered by new 
buildings partly rounded off the central mass, 
filling up the space to the North London, the 
West London, and the South London lines of 
railway; and partly shot out in long rays or 
feelera along the main converging roads, espe- 
cially towards Tooting, Streatham, Bromley, and 
Gipsy Hill, on the south, and towards Stamford 
Hill, Crouch End, Highgate, and Hampstead, on 
the north. From 1867 to 1881 the area newly 
covered has been, for the most part, within the 
limits thus attained in the former year, the chief 
advance beyond them having been in the direc- 
tion of Paotney Heath and South Norwood. 
Subject to the verification for which the sources 
should have been clearly indicated, this map 
possesses great interest for the builder. It is 
followed by a plan showing the division of the 
water-supply of London in the Superintendent 
Registrar's districts and sub-districts. The di- 
vision is clear, as far as it goes; but the map 
fails to indicate the boundary of the district 
over which the water companies 
have Parliamentary powers. This area, which 
is no Jess than 533 square miles, or nearly five 
times the area over which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has jurisdiction, is shown on a 
map contained in a pamphlet on “ The London 
Water Supply,” published by Messrs. Spon in 
1878, which was said to have contributed in no 
small degree to the defeat of the two Bills then 
promoted by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Any map of the of the water com- 
panies that does not show their fall extent is 
calculated to mislead the student of a subject 
on which there can be little doubt that the war- 
cry will again be raised so soon as there is any 
chance of obtaining an interval for the Parlia- 
mentary discussion of any new proposals. 

For the main defect of the book, the absence 
of any volumetric information as to the discharge 
of the various catchment-basins, the aathor is 
not responsible. His work, indeed, may be of ser- 
Vice in calling more general attention to this lack 
of essential information. As illustrating the close 
connexion between and meteorology, the 
volame has most tyandvalae. And the 
indication of the position of some thousand or 
more unconnected and undirected local sanitary 
authorities may tend to raise wholesome reflec- 
tions as to the hly unscientific way in 
~— se on of national water- 
upply has been hitherto approached, either by 
the profession, by the administration, or by 
Parliament. The recommendation of the Water 
Sapply Congress, although forwarded by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales to the Prime Minister, bas 

itherto remained without effect. 
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Ipswich.—Messre. BE. R. & F. Turner are 
making considerable additions to their turnery 
and tools department, and increasing their 
®ppliances, 





Wiscellanen, 


Presentation to a Borough Engineer.— 
Mr. A. M. Fowler, the late Borough Engineer 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has had presented to him 
a testimonial signed by a number of the alder- 
men and town councillors, bearing witness to 
his great professional ability and the admirable 
manner in which he has performed the duties 
of his position. The address presented to him 
expresses the desire of those who signed it to 
give utterance to their “appreciation of his 
character, his ability, and the services which he 
has rendered to this borough during the time 
he has held the position of Chief Eogineer and 
Town Surveyor,” and goes on to say :— 

**Mr. Fowler came here a s' r four years 
from Salford, where he held ry penitence 
five years, and he brought with him such testi- 
monials from Leeds, Rochdale, Manchester, and 
Salford as led to his being selected out of fifty 
candidates for the appointment, ata salary of 1,000/. 
ayear. Unfortunately, Mr. Fowler, whilst charged 
with the command of the whole of the staff, was 
placed in the embarrassing position of being elected 
above the Town Surveyor, who had previously been 
invested with full powers, and the result has been 
want of harmony and co-operation among the 
officials, with a divided responsibility and mutual 
misunderstandings, which were not conducive to the 
best interests of the borough. This led to investi- 
gations by a committee the opinions of whose mem- 
bers were considerably divided as to where the 
incidence of blame should fall. In the end the 
Council decided that it would be better to make an 
entire change in the staff, without preferring any 
charge or assigning any reason for so doing, and it 
is thus that Mr. Fowler vacates his appointment.” 

The Pollution of the Lower Thames.— 
The annual report of the Plumstead District 
Board of Works has just been issued. It con- 
sists of a volume of 200 pages, and gives 
particulars of a scheme, estimated to cost 
20,0001., for the drainage of New Eltham, a 
parish within the metropolitan area, into the 
sewer just constructed by the West Kent Sewer- 
age Board. It is also proposed to drain a large 
number of houses at South Lee (likewise within 
the metropolis) into the West Kent sewer. 
This will be the first instance of any portion of 
the metropolis being drained into a sewer which 
is not under the control of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and a correspondence is being 
carried on between the latter Board and the 
District Board with a view of obviating the 
ratepayers of New Eltham and South Lee having 
to pay claims from the two Sewer Boards, each 
having power to levy a sewer rate. This diver. 
sion of sewage will tend to relieve the over- 
charged southern outfall sewer at Crossness. 
The New West Kent drainage area is a very 
large one, ioclading Bromley, Beckenham, the 
Crays, and a considerable portion of West Kent; 
and when the scheme is complete, it will bring 
a large accession of sewage into the already 
over-polluted Thames, the West Kent sewer 
outfall being off Dartford. 

An Unusual Accident occurred at No. 8, 
Hanover-square, on Monday last. The tenant 
complained to her builder, Mr. W. Cole, that 
when the water from the street main came into 
the cistern, there was a great escape of gas. 
The builder’s men having tested and examiced 
the gas-pipes in the house, and found all correct, 
Mr. Cole personally attended, and also found 
the gas appliances perfect, and while in the act 
of looking in the cistern, the water was turned 
on from the road, and the first rush of air 
bronght an immense quantity of gas, which 


tannel between Sicily and Calabria, under the 
Straite of Messina. Several prominent engt- 


drawing up the plans. It is _that a 
aeuy. shall ran through the tunnel, in com- 
munication with the Eboli-Reggio line on tne 


Italian peninsula. 


tioned that the two gentlemen who have 
oem Mr. Street’s chief assistants in the work 


It is now announced that in accordance with the 
wish expressed by Mr. Street, the First Commis. 


neers are at present at Messina engaged in | J. ©, Hestban. architect :— 


sioner of Works has assented to the association | . .rcisi-street, for 


_ The Orange-peel Danger.—Notwithstand- 
ing taat Colonel Henderson, chief commissioner 
of police, has issued orders to his men to appre- 
hend persons guilty of wilfully throwing orange- 
peel on the pavement, the streets and pave- 
ments in the main thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis continue to be strewn with the parings of 
oranges, and numerous accidents are continually 
being reported. One daily paper alone men- 
tions eight or nine serious cases of accident, 
such as fractured limbs, as having been ad- 
mitted to St. Thomas’s Hospital during the 
last few days. Of coursa, no thoughtfal person 
would thus endanger the safety of others, but 
the number of accidents from this cause would 
be greatly lessened if those who would never 
think of jeopardising the safety of the public in 
this way would go a step farther in their con- 
sideration for others, and remove the danger by 
kicking the treacherous peel into the gutter, as 
they have opportunity. 

Memorial of Dean Stanley.—A meeting 
of the General Committee for the Dean Stanley 
Memorial was held on Tuesday afternoon, in the 
College Hall, Westminster Abbey, the Prince of 
Wales in the chair. It was announced that the 
sum of 3,3501. 14s. 6d. had been already sub- 
scribed. It was resolved that the execution of 
the recumbent figure, to be placed in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, should be entrusted to Mr. Boehm, 
A.R.A., Mr. Pearson, R.A., the architect to the 
Dean and Chapter, being consulted as to the tomb 
upon which the figure, is to rest. 

Public Safety at the Liverpool Theatres. 
A meeting of the Liverpool magistrates has 
been held to consider the means of exit from 
the theatres and places of amusement; and it 
was resolved, in view of the public safety, to 
appeint a committee of magistrates to consider 
the question, and to visit the theatres, and, if 
necessary, call in professional advice. A step 
in the right direction. 








TENDERS 
For Brockley Presbyterian Church, Brockley, Lond »n 
Mes-rs. J, McKissack & W. G, Rowan, of Glasgow, arvni- 
tects :— 


Biigue B TE cccsccecocevcsecvscessceeseves £10,356 0 0 
WE rs BEONGUR  ccccccetsccvecsemessous 10,066 11 11 
TN, MO iicdccusstnscees corcrticcne. GME @ 
OO, eee 9,265 0 


8,604 0 0 
8,343 0 v 
8,085 0 vu 
8,068 0 v0 
8,045 0 0 
7,324 0 





T. H, Adamson & Son (accepte2)... 





For the general making up of Turopike-lane, Horasey. 
Mr, T. de Courcy Mead, surveyor :— 


Strachan & Co., Wood-green ......... £1,122 0 0 
Walker, Upper Holloway............... 1,100 5 6 
Adoms, Hackney ..........cccccseesseserees 1,050 0 ¥ 
John Bell, Wood Green.................. 1,049 0 0 
William McKenzie & Co., Moorgate- 

RUNDE sicitrsdatinscovsesesetacotuasrensetine 1,028 0 0 
Duamore, Crouch Ead ....ccccecee.-so0 1,019 0 0 
Pizzoy, Hornsey .....0.-20ceeree--s--s00 997 8 0 
Ford & Everett, Westmiaster 

(accepted) <...00..00..-cccceccsseesscccseee 50 0 
McDowell & Dawson, Stoke 

Newington .....0..sccccesccccsseseoeresees 9338 0 0 





For rebuilding premises in Hanway-street and Hanwsy- 


place, for Miss Burns, Mr, L, Solomon, arctitect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, Williams & Gritten :— 





Simpson & Son........... ntivionbgdeneianen £2,429 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ................ 2,328 0 0 
Veats & C0. cccccoccereeseee o Bf ou 





| IE AEX ENTE 
Smith, Bros. ......-. 
Roberts (accepted) ..... 


For alterations and repairs to the Old Axe public house, 


Hackney-road, for Mr. John North, Mr, J.G, Needaam, 











filled the tank, and before Mr. Cole could escape | architect :— 
an explosion took place, which blew him away,| Mana ....... sumnemennn £008 9 0 
and seriously burnt him. This is a serious ae a a never as ¢ 
matter, and should be inquired ao Straits of Walker (accepted) Soa cieciiensin 555 0 @ 
ed Tunnel under the ‘ : ew “ae 
Messina —It is stated thatthe Italian Minister | 5000 (cccepicd) vce nanmeses 7810 0 
of Pablic Works has authorised a company of ce Gas Fittings. oe 
a a et. eat 





For building # house, Disraeli-road, Forest Gate. Mr. 
we £530 0 0 





pted) 
: Stable. 
W. Needham (accepted) .......css000es-0 300 0 0 





For roads and sewers on the Crown Estate, St. Mar- 


’s, Richmond, for Mr, Edward Lloyd, Mr, Rubect 
The Courts of Justice.—We have already Ce arnpere .. 


Messrs. Wilkes & Co., Bishopsgate (accepted). 
For new Congregational church, Deal, Mr. Joseph 





were appointed to carry it on daring his illness. | ; .rdner, archivest. Quantities supplied :— 


ayward & Cottew (accepted). 


ti at the Wh'te Hart, Vine court, Com- 
a Pei Messrs, Mann, Crossman, & Pou is. 





of Mr. Arthur Blomfield with Mr. Arthur Street | wr, BE. Shum, architect :— 








for the purpose of carrying out the designs. 


W. & H, Salmon (£ cepted).......... «se. £399 15 0 
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field, f For curing-works, Lowestoft, for Messrs. Macenaeies | TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION, 
or * 
wae watinn =o pages he ~~ ‘sit. - Sham, | Bros., Raglan Works, Mr. Joha W. Cockrill, Pe. ne Valet Kingdom wt tue tae of per ea 
1 ena, : 
ety Case by Mr. J. G ied seas E. Salmon, Greet Foemouth adsaves os = : : Bemhanoe parte RIN 
L.& ‘atmen . T. Howes, Great Yarmouth ............- ‘ 61410 0 
Pairhead... Bate, Lowestoft ....s..-0.04++ EE ID a 
Langmeed & W Bly, Loweatofe...........cccccsseressensneeres . Sat : : Best Bath Stone. 
W.aH. Saleen "(eccepied).. Bray, Great Yarmouth BS eae Eas aannbe i 4 -. WESTWOOD UND, 
Fer surface drainage, at the Licensed Victasllers’}  Norfor, Greek Ttrmontit wes" 760 0 9 Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Asylum, Old Kent- — Mr. W. F. Potter, architect :— Fy agell, Greet Yarmoath ...........- . 759 9 Corsham Down, 
OY Sete AMNY snsclnesisnssiectin’ ssnindins £190 0 1 een ues esol nnn 18 0 9 Farleigh Down, 
W. Harris.rccccccersccseceescncesseuvesracconses bs Beech & Cork. eat Yarmou' RANDELL, 
4 awe veeseesoessanen cosccareonessseroocenes ‘ 4 4 Want, Great Yarmouth (accepted) .. «» 693 10 oe SAUNDBBS, & 0o., 0 
D .ce-ceseecceveeronesese oreeseeecece aeeneeees . « 
_- 106 0 0 f semi-detached cottages, bs — ———_——— sree 
Mi sepoenh sievanioninanenees hiiaien, Sa 2 Plog —— Nattall, architect — ia Ground Stans Aprr 
B. Cook rere tere oN i 9 4 Aaken, Matiook (ersegtty aa On: Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
We ee een, Moto ¢ &@ well-known and tried weather stone, 
: W. Taylor, Matlock (plumbing). 000 ma 
150, Drury-lane. Mr. F, Whit- * feet ou stock, 
oonaeiae Xo, ip Dr by Mr. J. tes * ecnphod Sar bostnoee een ba awa Sharp, Matlock IOTOR & SONS, 
eit te Bie... .cscarcoesnces 21, : 0 . . 
sesh sit Se comers 1361 0 0 —_— eet basi propristor. Box, Wilts. [Aove, 
svennnnnneavesneneesnevovetnt —, a 
os eseaeeaorenanemmtamineranes .s Milward, Matlock (oluahing). BP om can: Segre wy erpnnee will Stems 
sii tesiahdesprae seem : 
SNAPPING ted for @ peir of semi-detached residences (et ‘An inspection of the ronal i 
Bourmar. vinoeudh - Toes 0 0 Maoek - * ar. J Nu erohites = sti peg 2 inspection ~~ 
ward & Dorrell ..c.cscssssssssseessses Bridge. teall, ! respectfully solicited 1 
the erection of a new wing, workshops, stone- Saere ona ies (slating). aa others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
break banks, &c., at the Workhouse, Britten-street, Crowder, Matlock ( (plastering). Prices, delivered to part of the United 
Chelseae for ed Guardians of the parish wegen Koeln an maikion tidieres, ke.) Kingdom, given on to OHARLES 
8 
Messrs, A. & ©. Harston, architects, Quan P Knowles, a TRASK, a ra WILULAME So- 
ea ar 
Braid & Co. scsscsessssrsserersreenenes veees £5,530 0 0 For the erection of a lecture-hall in the merset. — Agent, y 78, 
acenscnveevesavesee 5,214 0 0 Hackney, Mr, John Hamilton, architect :— Charlotte-street, * 
Richertectwcccocncuncn 51 @ 0 7 Sucnener aslaguelib Portland-place, W. [Apr 
Paramor & Son 5,009 porn aa “Gena 
4,939 0 0 For erecting # dormitory at Cromartie Honse, Acton,| Doylting Stone and Ham Hill Stone 
oe gal 499 0 0 | for Mr-O, Miller, Mr. Kempthorne, architect :—~ of best quality. Prices and Estimates, inclading 
on a — : : John Parker (accepted), deli to any om : toBr 
7 . 4,81 livery Station, application APLE 
Beale, Bros. al eeeahauadaiaiacagielll 4,479 0 0 For ironwork in roofs, girders, rolled joists, cast-iron | & Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sab-Hamden, Ilenia. 
WV sta ernest 1735 0 0 | Columns, &e., for new locomotive shop for the Metropali- | ster Agent, Mr. E. ORICKMAY, Langbourn. 
Sheen, Ghukas Goretsbold. cacacco 5.00 2" ee (accepted) ...... £4,000 0 ©  |chambers,17,Fenchurch-street, E.0. —[Aorr, 
, Chelsea (accepted) ........000 , 2) 
Winkworth Wharf, for Messrs. Water wri Asphalte. 
low, Bron, & Leyton, Mr. Francis Chambers, arohi-| TO CORRESPONDENTS. ia Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
| on Calcar » a” ” limestone, " 
—_ sceose 218,508 © © | at Wel sun Duara Samomsondhend. St baeall mabe onan cates White Asphaltes. 
Trollope ...cceccessosersssecesveseoersces , te ce meg me 2 weihten ty wweding Sauk ar Mu SBTODA T & 00. 
Ashby, Bros. ..........0ccsssscserserenese 18,486 0 0 | £. 8 (sny comm | 1 — duo cunsiéecation, Beovity te ° 
¥ 0 | master,” if forwarded, will receive fice : 
Hall, Baddall, & Co.,...... sescocseccceee 18,354 0 | @ recommendation).—Petrus (we have nut time to send written 
A’ hby RRO TIT. pm 2 answers) — ¥. 5 (io . pe 4 gem 7 “a re ~ bg ang No. 90, Cannon-street, £0. [Aovr. 
BRB OR ....nccccecutnubnspontonecssssnedencentones 7,96 | pretend to be © ecenpiets eniy.-— ow ENA Mw 
— sneeeesasserscnsssnesassreererssseesoes a aes ; pSi 8" BFowal eat Baw. ¥. Pow. at. Asphalte.—The re tage a - 
BOGS ..cccccccrccscccteccccccccceseccccscesooes Sh ti F-C.A—S.C& 8. ow beerver,— =, Mr 
IL. 5.cs canispeschaiscsdbensaisies cacao 17,578 0 0 | _+ BR. P. S—H. B. & Co.—Capt,. A. W. G—w. P R—1. 8 | Asphalte Company 5 Glenn), Office, 
Cole mn Wak 0 0 | eek wed eee Hi oS RoE | pote BLO oP best aad materials 
ollesd & OR voice tcip sts cis cckten 17,134 6 0 | M.-L. 6.—J. P. L.—E. 8 — ri 5 for damp courses,rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
OE ois cco siciaccscmttitinsmnbasce 16,885 0 0 All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &o. must be accompanied 
| by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for | fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds milk-roome, 
! Union. | publication, i and terraces. Apvr. 
tench, Mak, ome, Donen othe, aot |__We_s compaliod to decline pointing out books and giving | Grauaries, tun-rooms, C 
ae == ties 
teste » ile | £1,895 16 0 | Nor.—The responstbiity of signed articles, and papers Teed st Immense quanti of 
John Anderson , =e 7. ; ies DRY WAINSOOT, 
Jes. M ll & 8 914 } 
. beens... 3600 | =a DEY MAHOGANY, 
Sar nero - $2 6 |CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. DBY WALNUT, 
Hockney & Liggins......csccsceces, 838 10 0 | MTUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, AFPRENTIONSUIPS | in gll thicknesses. 
H. Graesby........ ecrecsccscnevenssenebbsseves $30 BRAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mosk Menper ada insiaitiibhidnsiliibaoact - S100 | Bix Lines (about @fty words) of ander ...0.0.+00.-es . 64. B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
A. Brown (sosepied) 7" sis 0 0 Terma tor urn of Bide Advertinman last donc adve-| Whitfield-et., W., and Great Peter-st., 8M, 
Execators of T. Southern (withdrawn) 75112 0 bet 2 ee ee Publisher, London. [Apvr. 
aoe 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
For proposed house and stables at Willerby, near Hull, | THIaTY ‘iia ee: 
for Mr Richard Willows. Messrs Botterill, Gon, &Bileon,| [2c canted line Ghoet tn werd ee SE I Li. BAGOR & CO. 
architects. Quantities by the architects i REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, ° 
er ys —_ eottahles, ay yy on tage nl 
HB. Grady ..scenssovce.s1 00,196 O BH ics | Cannot be ‘ 
ition... gash 0 0 942 0 0 | Omtce Receipt produced IMPROVED HOT. WATER 
R. Pearson ...... vice OU OD os 804 16 | nae ue CHARGE FOR A BOX IS 48 om + " ARATU 
R. Habbershaw & Son 2.79/14 0 |...., 81 0 0 | perneunnions Wasted © sdvetisement 4... 9: par Wook. APP 8, 
toate tee S54 17 0 | PO" PREPAYMENT is ABSOLUTELY WHORSSANY, FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
= Clarkson ° = enece 2,762 € 0 ints 67 8 } *,° Stamps must not be sent, but a an sums should be Pri Ho 0 . 
-sger-aieling omes | remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Monsy Order, pays vate uses, hurches, Schools, Hospitals, 
2933 6 0 ...... 776 2 0 | atthe Pest-office, King-street, Ooventgarden, W.0. to Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
2,62 0 0 796 3 0 DOUGLAS FOURDEINIEE, Publisher, ta 
. 255515 0 1... 81613 0 | ‘Addressed to No, 44, Catherine-steest, WC. OFVICES AND SHOW-ROOMS : 
BR. Gengenst........... 2580 0 0 760 0 0 | Advertisements tr the eurent wen toe must reach the ottee | No, 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER te 
2,51 : 2s j on 
Sinpeus'& Malone’. see 0 0 es iis Fabiana anal e jaznanec Duawivas tem.| _ DORSET SQUARE, ee” ne Palen 
usgrave,* ae ym D. aeied 738 0 0 |strongiy recommends that of the latter OOPIRS ONLY should be for Twelve Stamps. 
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CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT inagiege fg 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—' —They aa and fitted at Bucking: 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, eS oa 
_— Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board ELM, Ship 

Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, ce Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally fecal trawitoo s in iameee to pe rome Work 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone, ON rE 


N.B,—For Prospectuses Diagrams, address Stamped — to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and and Manafacarr 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 


ee Pon veenes nieces 
Its construction allows of the angle of light beine reeaty Point) FOR ARTISTIO and PICTURE GALLIETRS 
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